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Che Gearhing Profession Art 


HE TEACHING PROFESSION ACT, 1935” is now 

in effect and has been 3ince the end of April. One is now 
able to view the situation in a little more accurate perspective 
than immediately following the debates in the Legislature when 
feeling was somewhat tense. “The outstanding feature is that 
official recognition by the State in the form of a Teaching Pro- 
fession Act has been accorded to the teachers of Alberta. It 
must be only a matter of time before amendments be made to 
the Acct itself so as to provide that registration as a member of 
the professional association of teachers be a pre-requisite to prac- 
ticing teaching—the only step now necessary to bring teaching 
into line with medicine, nursing, dentistry, law, and the other 
professions. 
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End of Term Souvenirs 


Booklets 54x84 inches, eight pages, with spaces 
for names of school, teacher, and pupils; several 
pages of appropriate poems and sentiments, also 
space for snapshot, All in attractive cover with art 
reproduction on front. Just the thing for teacher to 
give pupils at school closing. Each, postpaid 


No. 220 CERTIFICATES OF PROMOTION 
84x6% inches, handsomely lithographed. For Public 
School pupils only. Per doz. (postpaid) 

Per 100 (postpaid) 

No. 454 CERTIFICATES OF HONOR 


64x8% inches. Per doz. (postpaid) 
Order your Examination Cap early, for end of 
term examinations. 
DUPLICATOR COMPOUND 
to make your own Hektograph, 1 Ib. tin 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House. 
CALGARY ALBERTA 


A SUGGESTION 


To Pass on to Senior Graduates 
of High Schools. 


OUR SECRETARIAL COURSE 


will give focus to your academic 

knowledge — and employment 

with superior people at a good 
salary. 


Full particulars of Fees, Studies, etc. 
gladly given. 


GARBUTT coitzc:’ 


“TRAINS BRAINS” 
509—8th Ave. W. CALGARY 


MANY PEOPLE 


who for years have received substantial incomes and who have been thrifty and economical 


Are Today Penniless 


through unsound investments, and there will continue to be bitter grief and sad disappointment 
in the years to come from the unsound investment of money. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY IS OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE 
Apply that acid test to every cent of your hard-earned earnings that you invest. 


Never in the history of Canadian life insurance has any LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY in Canada defaulted in its 
payments to its policy-holders. The system of reserves prescribed by the Dominion Government makes such default 
impossible. There will be no bitter grief or sad disappointment in the years to come if you confine your investments 


to Life Insurance Companies. 


For protection and investment communicate with 


COMMERCIAL LIFE Ro 


Assurance Company of Canada 
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Editorial 


“Il AM HOLIER THAN THOU” 

S one listened to the debates on The Teaching Profes- 
sion Act, 1985 one could not but be impressed by 

the hostility displayed by the members of the Legislature 
who happen to be members of other professional 
organizations. Hon. Mr. Lymburn, the Attorney General, the 
ex-premier, J. E. Brownlee, K.C., and Mr, W. R. Howson, 
K.C., were notable exceptions. Prominent amongst those 
leading the attack were L. A. Giroux, barrister, member for 


Grouard; Dr. W. A, Atkinson, medical doctor, member for - 


Edmonton; Norman Hindsley, Chartered Accountant, mem- 
ber for Calgary; F. C. Moyer, K.C., member for Drum- 
heller. Not one of the other “professional’’ men, members of 
the House, voted in favor of the main principle of the Bill— 
that of requiring membership in the professional organiza- 
tion as a condition of practice. All who were present when 
the amendment killing the obligatory feature was moved by 
Mr. George MacLachlan, U.F.A. member for Pembina, in 
effect voted “No! Absolutely no!” to the aspirations of the 


members of the teaching body to bring teaching to the legal 


status of the other professions. 


T is surprising what dangers to the State these professional 
gentlemen could conjure up which might accrue if the 
compulsory feature in the Bill became law, and one is temp- 
ted to enlarge upon what, to us, seemed like “Throwing 
stones while living in glass houses’. The _ subtle 
distinctions they were able to set forth with apparent satis- 
faction to themselves, at least, between teaching and their 
own professions were amazing. “Just fancy,” said they, ‘‘the 
teaching profession being given power to discipline its mem- 
bers! What is the Department of Education for?” Suffice it 
to say that not one of these objections to the giving of legal 
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status to the teaching profession but could, with all logic, 
reason and practicability, be applied to their own bodies. 
Surely the Minister of Health could look after members of 
the Medical, Dental and Nursing professions; the Minister of 
Trade and Industry after Accountancy; the Minister of 
Public Works after Engineering and Land Surveying; and 
the Attorney General after Law—just as easily and compe- 
tently as is the Minister of Education supposed to oversee 
teaching. 

It seems to us that the dog-in-the-manger in the fable 
was at a disadvantage compared with these politician-minded 
professional men in our Legislature. The canine was not 
politician enough to surround the manger with honeyed 
words, to barricade it with paternal sentimentality and ex- 
pressions of fond consideration for the horse’s diet and sto- 
mach. No, he just snarled and bared his teeth, determined at 
all costs that food he didn’t desire for himself at the moment 


‘should not be partaken of by others who could obtain sus- 


tenance therefrom. If the demand should gain impetus, for 
the privileges, prerogatives, and powers now enjoyed. by pro- 
fessional corporations to be curtailed (e.g. to put the other 
professional corporations on just the same legal basis as 
teaching—with optional membership) these gentlemen of 
the Legislature certainly supplied the incentive and the 
arguments to justify such a demand being implemented, Not 
one argument advanced on the floor of the Legislature would 
convince any intelligent person that the teachers, if given 
statutory rights with respect to registration in their organi- 
zation, would be any less jealous of the rights of the public 
to secure the best possible service than any of the other 


professions, or less concerned than they for their clients or, 


further, that the individual members of the teaching pro- 
fession under those conditions would in any other way be 
less ethically minded than are the members of other pro- 
fessions. 


R. ATKINSON of Edmonton seemed to “jib” at what 
he termed compulsion, and members of other groups 
in the house (excepting the Labor Group) voiced similar 


.sentiments. We single out Dr. Atkinson, for it seemed to us 


that what he said regarding there being no compulsion in 
medical affairs in Alberta had considerable effect on those 
present, so much so, possibly, as to turn the trick against 
the Bill. The vote on Mr. MacLachlan’s clause to make 
registration optional succeeded in committee by 25 for and 
22 against, which means that the transference of 2 votes to 
the other side would have altered entirely the complexion of 
things, thus making the vote in favor of the clause as it 
stood originally—24 for and 23 against. That such an im- 
pression should have been given by a medical man in all 
seriousness, just left one gasping. The only charitable con- 
clusion one can arrive at is that either Dr. Atkinson has 
never read The Medical Profession Act- or, alternately 
has forgotten its content or was unable to understand what 
the Act says. Here are the facts of the case. The Medical 


Profession Act says: 


Section 32—The Council (the governing body of the Corporation) shall 
cause to be kept by the registrar a book or register to be 
known as the “Alberta Medical Register”, in which shall be 
entered the name of every person registered according to the 
provisions of this Act, and from time to time the names of all 
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persons who have complied with the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained, and those persons only whose names are inscribed in the 
book or register abovementioned and who are not under suspen- 
sion by the council shall be deemed qualified and licensed to 
practice as hereinafter provided...” 4 

Section 34—(This section sets forth the qualifications necessary for 
examination and registration, requiring the council to enter upon 
the register persons who are duly qualified to practice and “the 
registrar of the council shall issue to such person the necessary 
licence to practice on payment by such person of the registration 
fees”.—Editor) 

FEES 


Section 39—“The fee for registration under this Act shall be fifty 

dollars. 

Section 40—‘‘(1) Each member shall pay to the registrar, or to any 
person deputed by the registrar to receive it, such annual fee as 
may be determined on by by-law of the council, towards the 
general expenses of the College, which fee shall be payable on the 
first day of January in each year, and such fee shall be deemed 
to be a debt due by each member of the College and shall be 
recoverable, with the costs of the suit, in the mame of the 
College. 

(2) “The council may by,resolution remit any annuel fees due to 
the college by any member who 

(a) is, or has been a resident out of the Province of 

Alberta during the period in respect of which such fees 

became payable; or L 

(b) Though residing in the Province, has retired temp- 

orarily or permanently from the practice of medicine. 
(3) “The council may by resolution suspend, until such fees are 
paid, from the privileges of a registered practitioner any mem- 
ber who does not pay to the registrar the said fee within thirty 
days of the date of mailing of a registered letter from the reg- 
istrar requiring payment thereof. ; 


No legal compulsion to pay fees here? Eh? If this is not 


compulsion to pay annual fees, what is? 


Section 63—‘‘No person shall be entitled to recover in any Court of 
Law for any medical or surgical advice or for attendance or for 
the performance of any operation or for any medicine which he 
may have prescribed unless he is registered under this Act and 
not under suspension. 

Section 66—“The words ‘legally qualified practitioner’ or ‘duly 
qualified medical practitioner’ or any other words implying legal 
recognition of any person as a medical practitioner or member 
of the medical profession, when used in any Act in so far as 
such Act applies to the Province of Alberta shall be construed to 
mean a person registered under this Act and not under suspen- 


sion,” 
PENALTIES 
Section 70—‘“If any person, not registered pursuant to this Act either 
directly or indirectly, practices or professes to practice medicine, 
surgery, midwifery, homeopathy, osteopathy, or any non-drug 
science, therapy, or system of practice 





summary conviction thereof before a justice of the peace, for- 
feit and pay for the first offence a penalty of fifty dollars and 
for the second or any subsequent offence a penalty of not less 
than fifty nor more than two hundred dollars and imprisonment 
for three months, and in default of immediate payment of the 
fine and costs to six months’ imprisonment. 

Section 72—‘‘Any person who wilfully or falsely pretends to be a 
physician, doctor of medicine, surgeon, or general practitioner, 
or assumes any title, addition, or description other than he 
actually possesses and is legally entitled to under this Act, shall 
be liable on, conviction thereof before a justice of the peace 
to a penalty not exceeding fifty dollars. 

Section 73—‘“Any person not registered pursuant to this Act, who 
takes or uses any name, title, addition, or description, implying 
or calculated to lead people to infer that he is registered under 
this Act, or that he is recognized by law as a physician, surgeon, 
or a licentiate in medicine, surgery, or midwifery, shall be 
liable upon summary conviction to pay a penalty of not less 
then twenty-five dollars and not more than one hundred dollars.” 


We have stressed the “compulsory” feature in The Med- 


ical Profession Act because the lack (sic) of compulsion in 
regard to medicine was so stressed in the Legislature; but 
every other professional act on the Statutes of Alberta— 
dentistry, law, architecture, land surveying, engineering, 
accountancy and a host of others—provides just as specific- 
ally for compulsory registration and compulsory payment 
of annual fees, etc. 


EGARDING the U.F.A. members—We are likewise left 

gasping as to how any member of a party which re- 
cently endorsed the principle of-a compulsory pool could 
vote against obligatory registration of teachers. The Market- 
ing Act recently passed by the Federal Government pro- 
vided for a poll of the poultry producers of the Western 
Provinces to be taken, and in the event of there being a 
two-thirds majority voting in favor, every poultry producer 
would be compelled to market his products through the 
pool. (Obviously this involved much more than the amount 
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of membership fees of the .A.T.A.—possibly hundreds, even 
thousands of dollars annually.) Of the 50,000 odd poultry 
producers of Alberta eligible to vote, approximately 13,000 
voted. Of these there. were approximately 61% voting in 
favor of the compulsory pool. Evidently being under the im- 
pression that the Federal Government would not put the Act 
into effect by reason of the small poll and, possibly, because 
of less than a two-thirds majority of those voting being in 
favor, the U.F.A. approached the Federal Government peti- 
tioning that the Act should be put into effect in Alberta if 
there was a bare majority only in favor. 


OW along come the teachers with an obligatory pool 

proposition supported by a vote of over 98% in favor. 
This 98% constituted a substantial straight majority of the 
whole teaching body—those voting, plus those who were too 
indifferent to register any opinion. Immediately the U.F.A. 
Minister of Education leads the attack on the principle and 
a U.F.A. member, Mr. Geo. MacLachlan, introduces an 
amendment to take the “germ” out of the Bill and he suc- 
ceeds by a majority of three. O consistency, thou prostitute 
of expediency! We can well understand Mr. MacLachlan’s 
confused blush as Mr. Howson taunted him with inconsisten- 
cy, being sponsor of the Chiropodist Bill (requiring eompul- 
sory registration and a $25.00 fee for those practising chiro- 
pody) and then “knocking” the teachers’ Bill. Surely it was 
coming to Mr. MacLachlan when Mr. Howson suggested that, 
evidently, that honourable member considered the corns of 
the old people to be of greater concern than the development 
of the “heads” of the boys and girls of Alberta. 


NE Calgary newspaper suggested that certain members 

of the teaching profession are in-a “sulky mood’’ be- 
cause the Bill to incorporate their association was emas- 
culated by the Legislature. The A:T.A. are not sulky at all, 
we are simply amazed at the inconsistencies and manoeuvr- 
ing behind the scenes, which led members of the U.F.A., 
Conservative, and Liberal parties respectively, by voice and 
vote, to defeat a measure implementing a fundamental prin- 
ciple endorsed by their own organizations and parties. All 
honor to the U.F.A. members present* when the vote was 
taken, who, whether or not expedient so to do, held level 
and true to a principle. The lack of consistency of Liberal 
and Conservative members who voted against the principle 
of the Bill was just as glaring, for was it not a Liberal 
Government who passed the Saskatchewan Teaching Pro- 
fession Act and was it not the Conservative Federal Gov- 





*NOTE—Fifteen of the U.F.A. party supported the principle 
of obligatory registration of teachers as a requirement of 
practice, and practically all those listed below fought strong- 
ly as well as voted for the principle. All the labor members 
did likewise; one lone Conservative and three Liberals 
Not one member of the Independent party seemed favorably 
disposed :— 

Labour—F. J. White, Chris. Pattison, A. Smeaton. 

Conservative—D, M. Duggan. 

Liberal—W. R. Howson, Hector Lang, F. R. Falconer (or 
Mr. Dechene). 

U.F.A.—Hon. J. F. Lymburn, Hon. J. R. Love, Hon. F. S. 
Grisdale, Hon. Mrs. I. Parlby, C. A. Ronning, W. H. 
Bailey, D. Macleod, W. G. Farquharson, A. M. Matheson, 
M. C. McKeen, I. Goresky, A. G. Andrews, G. B. Walker 
W. H. Shield, D. Cameron. 

Independent—none. 
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ernment which passed The Marketing Act? It really appears 
to us as though those voting against the measure—especially 
those who previously had definitely pledged themselves to 
support it—allowed their thoughts to run somewhat like 
this: “The Teachers’ Bill is an awkward situation to face. 
There is nothing fundamentally unsound about it. The 
teachers want it, and we don’t see why they shouldn’t have 
it. But some of the trustees might not like it—the President 
and Vice President of the Trustees’ Association who have 
been here lobbying vigorously amongst us, have told us so. 
Most likely the election will take place while the teachers 
are away on vacation, but the trustees will be there—no 
doubt about that. Now I must govern myself and act accord- 
ingly.” Here seems to be the key to the subtle arguments 
raked up in opposition to the Teachers’ Bill, arguments sav- 
oring of naive rationalization rather than of ethical reason- 
ing. No, we’re not sulky—just disgusted, that’s all, 





A TEACHERS’ CHAMPION IN THE LEGISLATURE 


Sponsor 

One of the of The 
opponents Teaching 
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Chester ‘ Ronning, B.A., M.L.A. 
Member for Camrose 


FOLLOWING IS THE “TEACHING PROFESSION ACT, 

1935” AS PASSED DURING THE LAST SESSION 

(Assented to April 28, 1935.) 

HIS MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Alberta, enacts 
as follows: 

1. This Act may be cited as “The Teaching Profession 
Act, 1935”. 

2—(1) There is hereby established and constituted 
under the name of “The Alberta Teachers’ Association” a 
body corporate and politic. 

(2) The Association may take any measure not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act or of any Act or 
Regulation of the Province of Alberta, which it deems neces- 
sary in order to give effect to any policy adopted by it with 
resepct to any question or matter, directly or indirectly 
affecting the teaching profession. 

8. The objects of the Association shall be: 

(a) To advance and promote the cause of education in 

the Province of Alberta: 

(b) To raise the status of the teaching profession 

(1) By initiating and promoting research in meth- 
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ods of arousing interest in presentation of 
teaching the various subjects of the curriculum; 
(2) By establishing research libraries and circulat- 
ing libraries of books, treatises and papers de- 
signed to assist the teacher in the class room. 

(c) To promote and advance the interests of teachers 
and to secure conditions which will make possible 
the best professional service; 

(d) To arouse and increase public interest in education- 
al affairs; 

(e) To co-operate with other teachers’ organizations in 
the provinces of the Dominion of Canada and 
throughout the world, having the same or like aims 
and objects. 

4.—(1) All persons carrying on the profession of - 
teaching in any institution of the Province of Alberta, sup- 
ported by provincial or municipal taxation, which maintains 
a department for giving instruction in the courses of study 
prescribed for elementary, secondary or technical schools 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Education of 
the Province of Alberta,* shall be eligible for membership 
in the association. 

(2) The following persons shall be eligible for member- 
ship in the Association: teachers in any Normal School or 
School of Education; members of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta; teachers in any Provincial School of 
Technology; teachers in any school of Agriculture, teachers 
in any. other educational institution of the Province, 

(3) Unemployed teachers who hold a valid certificate 
of the Minister, 

5. The association shall consist of a federation of loc: 
associations and members at large. 

6.—(1) The Association in general meeting may pass 
by-laws not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act or 
of any Act or Regulations of the Province of Alberta re- 
specting: 

(a) the election of the Executive Council and officers 

of the Association; 

(b) the formation, government, management and dis- 
solution of local associations; 

(c) the management of its property and affairs and its 
own internal organization and administration; 

(d) the maintenance of the Association and the fixing 

: and collecting of annual and other fees; 

(c) the time, place and conduct of the annual and other 
meetings of the Association; 

(f) all such other matters as may be deemed necessary 
or convenient for the management of the Associa- 
tion and the promotion of its welfare or the con- 
duct of its business. 

(2) The Association may also amend, alter or repeal 

any by-laws. 

(8) No such by-laws or amendments or repeal thereto 
shall be valid or take effect until approved by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor-in-Council. 

7—(1) The Association shall be governed by an An- 
nual General Meeting to be held during Easter week of 
each year, or at such other time as may be deemed exped- 
ient by the Executive Council. 

(2) The Annual General Meeting shall be composed 
of the officers, the Executive Council and the delegates from 
local association, as provided by the by-laws. 

8. The business of the Association shall be transacted 
and carried on by the Executive Council, to be elected or 
appointed as provided in the by-laws, The Executive Coun- 
cil shall be composed of the officers of the Association and 
at least seven others to be elected by districts. ; 

9. The fees of members of the Association shall be 
those fixed from time to time by the by-laws. 

10.—(1) The trustees of any school district in the 
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Province of Alberta are hereby empowered and on the writ- 
ten authorization of any teacher employed by them may 


retain from the salary of such teacher the amount of mem--+ 


bership dues fixed and prescribed by the Association, and 
all moneys so retained shall be deemed to be a payment on 
account of sueH salary, and shall be deemed to be a pay- 
_ ment on,aceount’ of membership “dues by the teachers Ae 
whom suchisum has been retainéd: 

~~~ §2}sg Department of Edfication of the Province of 
Alberta. “hereby empowered and may retain at the end 
of each thool term. from the grants payable to each and 
every school district under The School Grants Act (R.S.A. 
1922; Chap. 53) in aid of schools organized and conducted 
under the provisions of The School Act, an amount equal 
to the amount so required and retained by such school dis- 
trict from the salary of the teacher, and to receive and pay 
over to the association the moneys so retained on account 
of membership dues of the teacher from whom the said sums 
were originally retained, and all moneys so retained and 
paid over shall be deemed to have been paid over to and 
reeeived by the sdhool district on account of the aforesaid 
grants. 

11. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to interfere 
with the rights of: preaie Schools as provided in The 
School Act. 

12. Every person guilty of violating any provision of 
this Act or any of the by-laws made thereunder shall be 
liable to a fine of not more than Twenty-five Dollars 

%25.00) recoverable with costs under the provisions of the 


respecting summary convictions. 
iis clause originally read: “shall as a condition of his employ- 


.™ be a member of the Association” but was amended on motion of 
Mr. Geo. MacLachlan.—Editor.) 
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President to Members 





To the Members of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance: 

At the outset I think I may, without egotism, express 
to you the pride I feel at having been honored by election 
to the presidency of our Alliance. I do indeed look upon it 
as a signal honor, much greater than any small services I 
may have rendered could possibly have 
merited. May I express the determination, 
both for myself and for the other members 
of the Executive, in the wider field of op- 
portunity you have given us, to deserve 
your approval at the end of our term of 
office? 

The personnel of the 1935-36 Executive 
augurs well for a year of exceptional Al- 
liance progress. Our Past-President, Ed. 
Thorlakson of Calgary, needs no introduc- 
tion to Alliance members. I am glad indeed 
that his well-inform ymind and ability to 
make clear-cut decisions are still at our ser- 
vice; our genial and popular Vice President, 
Harry Kostash of Willingdon brings to his 
new position two years’ successful service 
on the Executive as representative for 
Northern Alberta. Harry has a very useful 
faculty of stripping difficult problems of 
everything but their essentials; Eric Ansley 
of Medicine Hat represents South-Eastern 
Alberta for the second successive year. 
When I asked him about it, he told me that 
all of the Medicine Hat teachers are good 
looking; that’s why they are so effective. 
Ray Shaul of Czar represents Central Alberta and is a 
graduate of Victoria High School, Edmonton. Ray is a 100% 
Alliance man, an excellent organizer and has served the 
Alliance even when it hurt. Bill Hayhurst of Vegreville re- 
presenting Northern Alberta is a past-master at the art of 
organization and you may take it from me he’ll need to 
be, for his district extends from the vicinity of Edmonton 
away up, or is it down, to the 60th parallel of north lati- 
tude, more than one-half of the province of Alberta. Marion 
Merkley is from Coalhurst and represents South-Western 
Alberta. Marion has already given evidence of being a 
live-wire Alliance member and the interests and well-being 
of the Alliance will not suffer in his constituency. The City 
of Calgary is well represented in the person of Hugh 
Robertson who plans to put Calgary on the map as far as 
Alliance activities go. Last, but not least, is Harry Clark of 
Eastwood High representing the City of Edmonton. Harry 
is well-known as one of the faithful—his Alliance affilia- 
tion is only part of his broad-based philosophy. Harry has 
established among his Edmonton confreres an enviable repu- 
tation for fair-dealing and Yorkshire common sense. 


It is to be noted that the fair sex is not represented on 
this year’s Executive, an accident surely, and perhaps an 
unfortunate one, for there will be occasions, undoubtedly, 
when the Executive would profit by having a woman’s view- 
point presented. For this year, at least, when such occasions 
occur, volunteers will have to be called for. 


The exigencies of the situation in this province in so 
far as the teaching profession is concerned can be summed 
up in a single word, “organization”. It is to organization 
that we must attribute the many achievements of the Al- 
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berta Teachers’ Alliance during the past 18 years; it is to 
imperfect organization that we must blame the failures and 
the limitations of those 18 years; and it will be only by 
and through more careful, and comprehensive organization 
that we shall eventually attain to our future objectives. The 
spade work of organization is, of course, 
the building up of membership, the collec- 
tion of fees and the establishment of locals. 
These things must go on apace, but they 
are merely the machinery of organization. 
The spirit of organization must be set to 
work, and out of it must come thoughtful 
and serious study of the problems that face 
us; the development to the greatest extent 
of the latent capacities for leadership pos- 
sessed by our members; the formulation 
and expression of our collective opinions on 
all matters relating to the profession of 
teaching and the placing of these opinions 
in an intelligent manner before the people 
of this province. Fellow teachers! Let us 
put this living spirit of organization to 
work. 

It was reasonably to be expected that 
the machinery of organization would have 
been taken care of, once for all, in the 
obligatory membership clause of The Teach- 
ing Profession Act that came before the 
Alberta Legislature at the close of the last 
session. This was not to be; the members 
of the Legislature in their discretion decided 
that membership in the teaching profession must continue 
to be voluntary and passed the Act with the obligatory 
clause deleted. In our disappointment at the outcome, we 
have, perhaps, failed to appreciate just what the new Act 
will do for us. It is quite true that we have not secured 
just what we wanted and the teaching profession has: not 
yet been placed on the same legal plane as law, medicine, 
etc. But after all, it must be conceded that a forward step 
has been taken. The profession has been recognized as such 
by statute; the Alberta Teachers’ Association becomes a 
body corporate and politic and its aims and objects have 
been written into the statutes of the province. A year or 
two of operation of the Act under voluntary membership 
may convince opponents of the obligatory feature that the 
fears they imagined or expressed were without foundation. 
It may be relatively easy to secure necessary amendments, 
particularly if in the meantime we can make some real 
contribution to educational advancement through the ac- 
tivity of the organization, True, the name “Alliance” has 
associations that are very dear to some of us and we will 
regret its exit, but after all, what’s in a name? As the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association we shall continue our work 
in the interests of education as single-mindedly and fearless- 
ly as in the past. Much remains to be attempted; still more 
remains to be done. Our organization is still youthful in 
spirit, undismayed by difficulties, hopeful, and full of vision. 
May it ever remain youthful and accept the challenge to 
struggle and continue struggling with heart undismayed. 
“Next to youth who has no calling he is most to be pitied 
who toils without heart, and is therefore dawdling—loiter- 
ing and lingering—instead of striking with all his might.” 


—wWm. Mathews, in “Getting on in the World’. 














Report of General Serretary-Creasurer 


Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., 


Annual General Meeting, Easter, 1935 





Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

One finds it particularly difficult at this time to concen- 
trate dispassionately on the activities and achievements of 
the Organization during the past year. The writer had hoped 
to be able to make a definite statement in regard to the 
major endeavour of the year: namely, that of securing offi- 
cia] status for teaching as a profession. Since the Legisla- 
ture opened in February, this matter has monopolized the 
time and interest of the General Secretary and the staff in 
such a degree as to over-shadow every other interest. The 
President in his report has dealt briefly with this matter and 
explained the significance of professional status, but I feel 
it incumbent upon me to give the membership a more com- 
prehensive statement in regard thereto. It has been suggested 
that the idea of attempting to achieve official status for 
teaching as a profession is a movement of recent growth. 
However, it must be obvious to every teacher that the funda- 
mental, ultimate aim and object of the Alliance since the in- 
ception of the Organization has been this particular thing. 
However no direct endeavor had been advanced in this 
regard to obtain legislative action until the last Annual 
General Meeting precipitated the issue. Presumably it has 
always been considered inadvisable to progress to legislative 
endeavor until such time as the Organization included within 
its ranks the majority of the teachers of the province, and 
that majority was wholeheartedly behind the proposal; and 
further until those who were not members showed that they 
also, together with the members in good standing, were 
prepared to support the principle of obligatory membership. 
The General Secretary in his last Annual Report dealt with 
the question of official status and concluded by recommend- 
ing that “as a preliminary move in the coming crusade to 
secure official status for the teaching profession, a plebiscite 
be authorized of all teachers in active work throughout the 
Province.”” The recommendation was endorsed and a ballot 
printed to take a poll of the teachers of the province. In 
the meantime the matter was brought before the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation at the Annual Convention at Toronto 
in the summer, and the following resolution was passed 
unanimously: 

“Resolved: That the C.T.F. make it a matter of policy 
to improve by every means possible the professional 
status of teachers, having in view the ultimate goal of 
having in this Federation a hundred per cent. mem- 
bership.” 

The Saskatchewan delegates reported to the Conference 
that they had reason to believe from an undertaking 
given by Premier Gardiner that a Teaching Profession Bill 
would be submitted to the next session of the Saskatchewan 
Legislature, and the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation is 
to be congratulated at being the first teaching body to 
secure official status for teachers. An Act similar to the 
Alberta Bill was passed during the last session of the Sas- 
katchewan Legislature. The ballot on the question for Al- 
berta teachers was printed and efforts were exerted from 
October to March to provide every teacher employed with a 
ballot on the question. The ballots were distributed at the 
fall conventions, and after the returns were in from the 
fall conventions, the names of those who had voted were 
checked off, and those who had not voted were forwarded 
a ballot by mail. The returns were so overwhelmingly in 
favor of obligatory membership as to be altogether beyond 
the most sanguine anticipations of the Executive. They re- 
vealed that it was unnecessary almost to expend effort and 
money on campaigning amongst the teachers themselves for 
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an endorsement of the proposal: the returns showed that 
teachers had already made up their minds on the issue and 
that those who had no opportunity of hearing the case put 
by one of the Alliance speakers at the Fall Conventions were 
just as decidedly in favor as those who did. Furthermore, 
judging from the annotations made on the ballot by several 
of those who voted “No”, it was for some other reason than 
that they were opposed to the principle involved. (For ex- 
ample, “pensions first”, or “teachers civil servants first’’.) 
Were the request made by virtue of a narrow majority in 
favor there would be real punch behind the suggestion that 
minority rights should be taken seriously into consideration. 
The vote was over 98 to 2 behind the proposal, and one won- 
ders whether such an insignificant minority of less than two 
per cent should be permitted to stultify or render nugatory 
the efforts of the overwhelmingly large majority. At the time 
of writing the Teaching Profession Bill is in the committee 
stage, having passed its second reading. Details of the diffi- 
culties in working on the Bill will be laid verbally before 
the meeting. It may be that by the time this document is 
read, the Legislature will have disposed of the matter. 
Alberta School Week 

In previous years Alberta School Week had been carried 
through by the A.T.A. itself, but sucl'Was not the case this 
year. The August Convention of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation at Toronto decided that the Dominion-wide or- 
ganization should take school week under its wing, every pro- 
vincial organization conforming to the general plan laid 
down by the Canadian Teachers’ Federation Executive, but 
free to adapt it to meet provincial conditions. A good deal 
of effective educational work was done by the A.T.A., par- 
ticularly in the cities. Doubtless the Geographic Representa- 
tives will cover this matter in their reports. 

Board of Reference 

It is with extreme regret that one has to report that 
the Alberta School Trustees’ Association developed a stren- 
uous campaign against the Teaching Profession Bill and the 
Board of Reference legislation enacted last year, to the ex- 
tent of requesting every school board in the province to send 
in a protest to their local members against the enactment 
of the legislation and the desire for repeal of the Board of 
Reference. Furthermore, representatives of the Trustees’ 
Association spent considerable time in Edmonton moving 
amongst the legislators of all parties, with a view to induc- 
ing them to vote against the Teachers’ Bill, and to support a 
repeal of that section of the Act which gives the teacher a 
right during the month of June to appeal against dismissal 
when there is a strong presumption that the school board, in 
giving such notice is actuated by any other motive than to 
implement their trust as school trustees. 

Of those teachers who appealed to the Board of Ref- 
erence no appeal was sponsored or advised by the Executive 
unless the teacher was graded at least as high as “G’” by 
the Inspector, and it is with a measure of pride that one 
analyzes the gradings of these teachers who appealed, 6 per 
cent were graded “E”’, the highest possible grading; 44 per 
cent were graded ‘‘V.G.”, and 50 per cent “G”. It is obvious 
that those teachers whose cases were sponsored had a much 
higher Inspectors’ grading than the provincial average of 
teachers. 

It is suggested that reading the section protested by the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association is the soundest rebut- 
tal of the argument for repeal. It provides that the Board 
of Reference has power to disallow the action of the board 
of trustees in terminating a teacher’s agreement only when 
it is established to the satisfaction of the Board of Refer- 
ence that, “the board of trustees in terminating the agree- 
ment did not act as reasonable persons should act in the 
discharge of their duties.” The Board, His Honour Judge Mac 
donald of Calgary, is known as one of the most sagacious 
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men on the Bench in Alberta. One could not but be impressed 
with his impartiality and his obvious determination to get 
at the actual facts of the case and arrive at the motives 
behind the action of the board of trustees who had dismissed 
the appellant teachers. Surely no person is more competent 
or more experienced in analysing the motives of people than 
a Court Judge. No person can have as thorough an exper- 
ience of analysing evidence and facts and giving a decision 
based on justice and fairness to all parties concerned. In 
fifteen of the cases involving twenty-one teachers, the de- 
cision of the Judge was that the school board in dismissing 
the teachers did not act as reasonable persons should act 
in the discharge of their duties as trustees. This protest of 
the Trustees’ Association means that they protest against 
school trustees being prevented from acting unreasonably, 
in the performance of their duties as school trus- 
tees; that whether a board of trustees be acting 
in good faith or bad faith, their course of action shall not 
be subject to review, In other words, that no matter how 
incompetent, how unjust, how malicious the motive which 
spurs them to action in the performance of a public trust, 
their course of action should not be subject to any review 
whatsoever, and the school board should be, so to speak, the 
Privy Council in regard to school affairs relating to the 
teacher. The writer can think of no more appropriate way of 
putting it than to state that defending school boards under 
these circumstances is a straight advocacy that, “He that 
is unjust, let him he unjust still; he that is filthy, let him 
be filthy still.”” Possibly by the time of delivery of this 
report the Legislature may have dealt with the matter. 


Salary of Teachers 


There has been practically no change in the salary sit- 
uation from last year, except possibly the tendency has 
been a little further downward, It is sincerely hoped, how- 
ever, that with the increasing price of farm products and the 
resultant betterment in the condition of the rural taxpayer, 
the Department may adopt a more rigid policy than in the 
past in regard to authorizing school boards to engage teach- 
ers at salaries below the Statutory Minimum. 


Organization—District Associations 


The policy of forming larger association areas continues 
to meet with approval. While meetings cannot take place 
very often there is much to gain from a consolidation of 
the viewpoint of a larger group of teachers and many suc- 
cessful social functions have been enjoyed. Two additional 
District Associations were formed this year under the spon- 
sorship of the Calgary members of the Provincial Executive 
—the Calgary Rural and the Highwood District Associations. 
This brings the total up to nineteen, although we would infer 
from lack of contact that one or two District Associations 
are not actively working. This work will again be under 
way as soon as road conditions are favorable. We would 
earnestly request all Locals and District Associations to 
keep Head Office informed of their activities, either through 
a Press Representative reporting meetings to The A.T.A. 
Magazine or by other means. Locals, too, are interested in 
knowing what other Locals are doing. While no particular 
increase is shown in the number of locals, there is appar- 
ent an intensity of ardor both in professional matters and 
in the social aspect of locals. Locals have been called upon 
for support on two urgent occasions connected with the 
legislation before the House and the support forthcoming so 
promptly and energetically was very gratifying indeed. The 
success of the smaller local is dependent almost entirely 
upon local effort, and we have to thank those loyal members 
in the different centres who have made their local a success, 
providing a means for the teachers of their centre to meet 
other members of their profession to “talk shop” and enjoy 
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the social contact—for the local is meant to be a stimulus 
and a pleasure as, well as a medium for professional and 
academic discussions. 

This opportunity is taken to thank those faithful mem- 
bers of the Alliance who are always so willing to journey 
down to some centre and give an address to some local meet- 
ing. We must, of necessity, call many times upon those who 
can and will perform such tasks. The busy men and women 
who put themselves out considerably to do what they can, 
merit the formal thanks of the Provincial body. 

Judging from our records, real live Locals are function- 
ing at the following centres: Andrew, Athabasca, Barrhead, 
Bellevue, Blairmore, Warner (Border Local), Cadogan, Cal- 
gary (3 locals), Cardston, Chauvin, Chipman, Coaldale, Coal- 
hurst, Coleman, Czar, Dapp (Pibroch), Derwent, Edmonton 
(4 locals), Edson, Fort Saskatchewan, Glendon (Beaver 
River), Hairy Hill, Hanna, Hardisty, Hillcrest, Lethbridge, 
Magrath, McLaughlin, Medicine Hat, Myrnam, Peace River, 
Paradise Valley, Pincher Creek, Provost (and Hayter), 
Rumsey, Spirit River, Taber, Thorhild, Turner Valley, Veg- 
reville-Mundare, Vilna-Bellis, Wetaskiwin, Willingdon. 


Membership 

The membership to date stands at 3141 in good stand- 
ing, plus 43 who paid in advance, plus 32 provisional mem- 
bers, making a total of 3216. The returns from the Normal 
Schools are not yet to hand. Last year at this time there 
were 2992 members in good standing, plus 63, making a 
total of 3055, so that really on the net returns there is an 
increase of 161. 


The A.T.A. Magazine 

The most difficult feature confronting the Alliance is 
the serious financial drain occasioned by loss on the maga- 
zine. A verbal report will be delivered on the whole situation. 

Mr. G. M. Dunlop of Camrose has kindly introduced a 
new department to the Magazine, “Problems of Rural Edu- 
cation’. The Educational Research Department has been 
conducted by Dr. H. E. Smith of the University, and The 
World Outside Department by a committee of three, con- 
sisting of J. D. Ferguson, M.A., Miss M. B. Moore, M.A., 
and Miss R. J. Coutts. The thanks of the Organization are 
forthcoming to these individuals for their unselfish and un- 
tiring work for the Magazine. 

As the Annual Meeting comes round one cannot but feel 
a sense of loneliness at the absence of our revered colleague, 
champion and advocate,.C. Lionel Gibbs, Alberta teachers 
have lost their doughtiest champion, but other hands have 
taken up the torch and the teaching profession still has solid 
backing and support in the Legislature. The Alliance owes 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Fred White, M.L.A., the leader 
of the Labour Party, who, as far as educational matters are 
concerned in his Party, has stepped to the vacant chair 
beside him, and as one listens to our friend, Chester Ronn- 
ing, the teacher member from Camrose, holding the fort 
for the teachers on the floor of the Legislature, one feels a 
measure of joy and pride in his ability, interest, courage 
and determination, in furthering the cause of his profession 
in the Legislature. His speeches for the Teachers’ Bill, which 
he sponsored, and rebuttal in closing the debate, made ap- 
parent to all that as one warrior passes along another is 
prepared to step into the breach. 

In closing I wish to pay tribute to the loyalty of the 
members of the A.T.A. staff who have during the past very 
difficult year so heartily co-operated with the General Sec- 
retary in keeping abreast of the work, cheerfully and with- 
out protest putting in overtime. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Problems of Aural Education 


G. M. Dunlop, M.A. Camrose, Editor 





CO-OPERATION AMONG RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Evidence is available of a growing solidarity and class- 
consciousness in the teaching profession. Low salaries and 
hard times have encouraged it; teachers’ organizations have 
contributed to its development. Yet teachers could be of 
much greater assistance to one another than they are today. 
About each town and village are to be found ten, fifteen 
or more teachers, handling all phases of education from 
the departmentalized high school to the one-teacher rural 
district, and with widely varying backgrounds, training and 
experience, Let us consider some ways in which such groups 
of teachers might help one another in bearing their burdens 
more successfully. 

An organization for the promotion of co-operation is 
necessary. It might be an A.T.A. local; it might be some 
organization with no other purpose than the advancement 
of education locally. The teachers of the village and of the 
area around are eligible for membership. The principal of 
the village school might very gracefully exercise leadership 
in calling the organization meeting. The officers should then 
plan for meetings held once or twice a month. Notices should 
be mailed to each member well in advance, telling of the 
place of meeting, the agenda, and the special attractions, 

The meetings should have both a professional and a 
social side. The reading of papers, reviews of books, deliv- 
ery of reports and debates on educational matters might 
find a place on the professional program. Ample opportun- 
ity for worthwhile discussion and exchange of opinion should 
be a feature of each session. 

The social side must not be neglected. Teachers need 
recreation which is often rare enough in the rural commun- 
ity. Teas, lunches, picnics, hikes and banquets all have their 
place. When possible the meeting should be called on a day 
when some other attraction in the form of a dance, address 
or a good show is available after the session is over. 

The meeting at regular intervals of the teachers of the 
community will lead to contacts and friendships which might 
not otherwise be possible. It will lead to a variety of out- 
comes to the mutual advantage of the members, To a meet- 
ing will come a beginner who is weak in primary work. 
She is referred to a most successful teacher who guides 
her over her difficulty, and enables her to return to her 
school with a renewed enthusiasm and determination. Ano- 
ther teacher has a disciplinary problem. Discussion of his 
difficulty brings a flood of experiences from the older teach- 
ers which cannot but lead the troubled member to the adop- 
tion of a sound course of procedure. Still another teacher 
lacks material for her course in Grade V History. After 
the meeting she arranges to exchange her body of teaching 
material in Grade VII Geography with a teacher in return 
for supplementary material in History. 

Similarly with tests, seatwork and the thousand and one 
problems which trouble the overworked rural teacher. In 
the group there is always someone whose experience or 
training enables him to give the advice or aid which is so 
urgently needed. 

In some communities such organizations have continued 
successfully for years. In other areas such scheme has 
failed due to the lack of interest of teachers in their col- 
leagues, Even where such an attitude exists vigorous action 
by the local teachers of experience must result in the crea- 
tion of helpful and welcome organization. Every teacher, 
no matter how rich in experience or training, must regard 


another teacher’s need as an obligation which must be 
honored. 


A FILING CABINET IN YOUR DRAWER 
Miss Barbara E, Dickenson, Three Hills, Alberta 


“That’s a good suggestion for a geography lesson in 
Grade VII’, you say, jotting into a random notebook, a 
hint from some educational magazine. ‘“‘This is very fine 
material for vocabulary practice. I’ll try it,” you say again, 
happening on an exercise while browsing through a compo- 
sition text that by accident chanced to fall into your hands. 

Then the next year, it happens that you wish to find 
that fine suggestion for teaching Geography, or that exer- 
cise in Composition. Now where is it? 

Then, perhaps after half an hour’s searching, you find it, 
but not without losing some of your good nature in the al- 
most futile search. 

If only you could have put your hand immediately on 
that material, how much time you would have saved! 

I taught some time before I tried the card indexing 
system. Using tag manilla cut into cards 38 inches by 53 
inches, and envelopes made of heavy paper, it is simple, I 
mention the size because so many of the classroom hints 
in The A.T.A. Magazine lend themselves to pasting on such 
cards. 

Indeed there are many of these suggestions that are 
printed on both sides. I copy one side and then cut and 
paste the other. It saves copying all. 

I use one or more envelopes for each subject in every 
grade. The name of the subject and the grade are written 
at the top of the envelope. A desk drawer becomes the fil- 
ing cabinet and the envelopes are arranged in order of 
grade or of subject. 

Now for the cards. These contain material for drill, 
unusual poems, monthly tests, suggestions for lessons, etc., 
picked up from various sources. Once entered into the file, 
the material is always ready at hand. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE RURAL SCHOOL GROUNDS 

Is it necessary for the grounds of so many rural schools 
to look so unattractive? The soil within its limits has not 
been cursed. It can produce as well as the farm land which 
surrounds it. Let us consider what might be done towards 
the beautification of the grounds of the ordinary rural 
school. 

I. The Plan 

The preparation of a plan of the school grounds. can 
be assigned to the students during the Art period. The 
most attractive plan should be placed on the blackboard, 
and amended to include the best ideas of the entire group. 
The teacher must see that the design is not too symmetrical 
nor angular for beauty. Broken lines, curving walks, irregu- 
larly placed clumps of shrups are all essential. 

If space permits three playing fields should be included; 
separate grounds for the older boys, the older girls, and a 
smaller plot for the little ones of both sexes. 

The final draft of the plan should include a scheme 
for planting which will separate these playing fields and 
screen the outhouses, in addition to adding to the beauty 
of the school grounds. 

The plan having been adopted the pupils must now turn 
to its execution. The grounds must be surveyed, stones 
removed, hollows filled and hillocks levelled. Refuse must 
be carried away, and underbrush cleared. 
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2. Trees, Shrubs and Creepers 

Around the boundaries of the grounds should be placed 
a hedge of caraganas, This shrub is hardy, easily planted, 
and available in most communities. Inside the hedge a heavy 
windbreak should be planted for the northern and western 
sides of the field, while a lighter border of trees can be 
planted on the southern and eastern sides. Plant trees 
which are native to this province or which have proven their 
suitability. Poplars grow rapidly; Manitoba maples, elms 
and ash grow more slowly but are more permanent and 
certainly more beautiful. Mix in a few spruce for variety 
in outline and color. In most communities no expense need 
be incurred, The trees are available or may be secured 
without cost. Once the borders and plots are plowed the 
pupils will be able to keep the ground in good condition. 
The most important rule of cultivation is to see that no 
grass is allowed to grow within several feet of the trees 
or shrubs. The soil must be kept loose by frequent hoeing. 
This treatment will insure rapid growth in the ordinary 
season. Possibly the best policy is to remove all the sod 
for some distance from the trees. Sharp edging of the sod 
will make the borders more attractive. 

Once the borders of the yard have been planted clumps 
of trees and shrubs should be placed in suitable positions 
about the buildings and grounds. Lilac and honeysuckle 
shrubs will flourish either in clumps about the grounds or 
against the sides of the buildings. They will do much to 
relieve and soften the bareness of the school house and the 
outbuildings. An occasional caragana or willow will pro- 
vide variety. The silver or wolf willow, transplanted from 
the roadside, will add an attractive touch of color. 

Both trees and shrubs need attention, All branches of 
the trees within four feet of the ground must be pruned. 
In this country of rapid growth in a short growing season 
it has been found wise to trim back the poplar tree to 
insure slow growth. This treatment makes for greater vital- 
ity and longer life. 

The bare walls of the school and outhouses can be trans- 
formed by climbing plants. Hops grow quickly and are 
decorative. The Virginia creeper is still more attractive 
and is long-lived. The pupils can build and paint a trellis 
of laths on the wall up which you wish the creeper to 
climb. 

4. Walks 

The walks of a school can be made attractive as well 
as dry in rainy weather by liberal application of gravel, 
crushed brick, or even cinders. Borders of plain or white- 
washed stones of uniform size add to the effect. The walks 
should follow easy curves if a maximum of attractiveness 
it to result. 

5. Caution 

In view of the long vacation it may be well to omit the 
flower garden. However, where enthusiasm warrants, beds 
of early and late flowering plants might be started. It is 
the writer’s opinion that the trees and shrubs should be 
started and maintained properly before venturing further. 
Careful organization will be necessary to insure cultivation 
of them during the vacation period. 

Once the plan is well launched the children will take 
great pride in the beauty which they have created, and will 
give it abundant attention. Pictures of gardens, observation 
of successful gardens in nearby towns and lessons on gard- 
ening will be necessary in the early stages of this venture. 
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THE FAR EAST 
I. The Independence of the Phillippines 

President Roosevelt recently signed the Bill granting 
independence to these islands. When the American govern- 
ment took them over thirty-five years ago they stated that 
independence would be their ultimate objective. However, 
while the islands have been trained to be politically inde- 
pendent the close trade relationship with the United States 
unfitted them for economic independence. Apparently the 
United States realizes this fact and has provided for a 
transition period of ten years for economic adjustment. 

There is no doubt that the islands under her regime 
have been in much better condition than formerly. Of the 
thirteen million inhabitants a greater percentage is being 
educated than in any other country in the East. The death 
rate among children has been reduced to almost one-sixth 
of the previous record. 

These, and many other improvements have caused many 
prominent Filipinos to question the advantages of separa- 
tion or how long it might be possible for them to maintain 
their independence against the imperialistic ambitions of 
Japan, They favor continuing the American connection in a 
celationship that would correspond to Dominion status within 
the British Commonwealth. Such a relationship they believe 
would give them all the advantages of independence with 
none of its disadvantages. 

II. Japan Withdraws from the League 

With the expiration of her two years’ notice Japan has 
withdrawn from the League, Article I, Paragraph 3, of the 
League Covenant states: ‘Any member of the League may, 
after two years’ notice of its intention so to do, withdraw 
from the League, provided that all its international obliga- 
tions and all its obligations under this covenant shall have 
been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal.” The two year 
interval provides for a possible adjustment of the difficulty. 
In this case it was a difference of opinion between the 
League of Nations and the Japanese government as to the 
best means of maintaining peace in eastern Asia. Japan’s 
method was the creation of the independent state of Man- 
chukuo. This, the League refused to recognize. Japan still 
believes that she was right and cites the greater stability in 
eastern Asia in proof of her contention. 

Her relationship to the League will be similar to that of 
the United States. She will retain her seat in the Interna- 
tional Labor Office and in the World Court and will probably 
continue to act with the League commission dealing with 
the opium traffic. 

One matter that has occasioned considerable discussion 
is the future position of Japan’s mandatory rights over the 
south Pacific islands since these have been exercised pre- 
viously on behalf of the League. Japan contends that she is 
entitled to remain in possession of these territories since 
her possession of them was confirmed originally by the 
Supreme Allied Council under a signed treaty and not by 
the League which at that time did not exist. She is quite 
prepared to continue rendering annual statements on their 
condition. 

THE NEW DEAL ABROAD 

Certain Americans profess to detect a changing attitude 
on the part of Europeans toward the New Deal, It was only 
natural that at first it should be regarded with a certain 
amount of scepticism as one more of the vagaries by which 


America confounds Europe. They still remember how the 
chief proponent of the League of Nations was disowned by 
his own countrymen. Moreover, the New Deal had a most 
inauspicious inauguration, for had not President Roosevelt 
raised great hopes by his willingness to participate in the 
London Economic Conference? Then at the last moment he 
deserted the Conference and launched the New Deal. Al- 
though certain apprehensions are still felt lest the mounting 
public debt may eventually endanger the national credit and 
the currency, still, a less hostile and more sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the general aims of the New Deal may be de- 
tected. 

Attention is called to the recent abandoning of the Gold 
Standard by Belgium and her new programme designed to 
raise prices, cheapen credit, undertake public works, all of 
which resemble the New Deal. 

In Great Britain Lloyd George has issued a program 
under the caption of “A New Deal” to which the British 
government is giving careful consideration. Some of his 
proposals dealing with unemployment resemble those spon- 
sored in Washington. 

France has also entered upon a program of reconstruc- 
tion by which Government support of prices in wheat and 
wine and government regulation of industry through com- 
pulsory agreements resemble somewhat the American codes. 

However, these countries may have been influenced by 
Sweden where experiments in readjustments (antidating 
those in America by more than a year) have been charac- 
terized by unqualified success; so it may be the Swedish 
system, rather than the more drastic change from an ex- 
tremely individualistic system to a planned and directed 
economy, that is influencing these European countries. 

THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 

On the surface there are many aspects of the European 
situation in 1935 that resemble those of 1914—tthe race for 
armaments and the growing emphasis on militarism. Once 
again Germany occupies the centre of the stage as the 
greatest potential menace. In 1914 it was her rapidly grow- 
ing navy. In 19385 it is her rapidly expanding air force. 
The imperialism of Hitler sounds very much like that of 
Emporer William 11. As in 1914 England is once again 
called to act the role of mediator. 

Underneath, however, one may detect a concerted and 
continuous effort to grapple with the situation. This began 
toward the end of January with the Anglo-French conver- 
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sations by which these two countries came to agreements 
on the conditions under which Germany might be granted 
equality of status in armaments and might continue in good 
standing in the League. 

Although this accord found favor with Italy it met with 
a cool reception in Germany. Equality in armaments seemed 
assured and the restrictions upon her eastern expansion 
counteracted any advantage offered by continuance in the 
League. Irritated by Sir John Simon’s speech on British 
armaments Hitler threw off any further disguise and boldly 
announced his repudiation of the Versailles Treaty to the 
extent of re-introducing compulsory military service, in- 
‘creasing the standing army from 100,000 to 500,000, the 
air fleet to equal that of Great Britain and the navy to 
equal that of France. 

This direct challenge led to the British Foreign Minister, 
‘Sir John Simon, and his assistant, Anthony Eden, holding 


‘interviews in Berlin, Warsaw and Moscow, after which 


representatives of Great Britain, France and Italy met in 
conference at Stresa. This was to explore the situation to 
see if these three countries could agree upon a common 
recommendation to the League Council. Unanimity was 
‘reached on four recommendations that the Council was 
asked to ratify: (1) That the Council reaffirm the juridical 
doctrine that unilateral denunciation of treaties is entirely 
inadmissible. (2) That the Council express regret for the 
action Germany took March 16th. (3) That the Council 
name a committee of jurists to study what the League can 
do to prevent future unilateral treaty denunciations and 
that this committee report at the ordinary May Council 
session, (4) That the Council recommend the development 
and organization of security. 

The third is meant -especially to forestall all other 
denunciations of the Versailles Treaty that Germany will 
need to make if she is to continue to seek equality in that 
way. 

When the Council met on April 15th these recommenda- 
tions were endorsed by all its members except Denmark, 
who it is thought withheld her consent for fear of the 
influence it might have on her trade relations with Ger- 
many. 

As might be expected Germany challenged the right of 
the Stresa Conference to sit in judgment upon her actions. 
Stresa was but another instance of discrimination against 
her; as such she resolutely refused to accept its recom- 
mendations. 

While there is much speculation as to the next move 
there can be no doubt that the Stresa Conference did much 
to cement Great Britain, France and Italy in one common 


purpose. 
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Loral News 





HARDISTY-PROVOST DISTRICT 


The executive of the Hardisy-Provost District Associa- 
tion met Tuesday evening, May 7th at Czar, nine of the 
ten members being present. Final arrangements for the dis- 
trict dramatic contest to be held at Czar May 18th were 
made. A cup similar to that for the senior contest was 
ordered for the junior competition, junior classes being those 
for pupils of Grade VI or under. Final plans were outlined 
for the school sports to be held at Czar, June 7th, in 
baseball, softball, and basketball. Other items discussed 
were: the Spring rally and banquet at Hardisty, June 15th, 
the fall track meet, and the December boxing tournament. 
The immediate transfer of membership to the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association was also urged. 

Robert Rees, Provost, is President, and R. E. Shaul, 
Czar, is Secretary of the Association. 


HARDISTY LOCAL 


The Hardisty local of which Gladys Siebrasse is President 
and H. W. Burpee Secretary, met Saturday evening, May 
4th at the school building. The rally and banquet to be held 
in June were thoroughly discussed and committees appointed. 

Arrangements were completed for the eliminations in 
musical and dramtic contests to be held May 17th. The 
winners will compete in the district contest at Czar soon 
to follow. Plans were also made for a vigorous drive to 
secure new members. : 


SPIRIT RIVER 


A meeting of the Spirit River Local was held at the 
home of Miss J. Henderson on Saturday, May 4. What was 
lacking in numbers was made up in enthusiasm. 

Much of the time was spent in arranging for the local 
school sports’ day to be held in Spirit River on May 24. 
It is expected that the following schools will participate: 
Spirit River Rural High, Spirit River Public, Broncho Creek, 
Bridgeview, White Mountain, and possibly Spirit Valley and 
Chinook Valley. 

A short but instructive discussion on ‘Music in the 
Schools” was then given by Mr. D. Blackie. 

This was followed by a report en the Convention from 
Mr. K. Argue. A decidedly interested audience heard the 
stand or lack of stand by the various political parties on 
matters educational. 

Ways and means of getting other teachers of the vicin- 
ity into the Local were briefly touched upon, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to take up the matter. 

A lunch by the hostess proved to be a winning number. 
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Hiews on Education in the Eegislative 
Assembly 


DISCUSSION OF AMENDMENTS TO SCHOOL ACT 

Mr. Falconer, Athabasca, declared himself in support of 
a pension scheme for teachers, and he hoped the time would 
soon arrive when such a scheme would be adopted for the 
Province as a whole. Section 4 of the Act was amended, 
giving the board of a town district discretionary power 
to provide for retirement and sick pay allowances to teach- 
ers and other employees, to become party to contributory 
superannuation schemes and to group insurance schemes 
for the benefit of teachers and other employees. 

Mr. Lang, Medicine Hat, also spoke in favor of a teach- 
ers’ pension scheme, as also did Mr. Farthing, Calgary. 

The scheme advocated above, would come into force by 
the passing of a bylaw which had been submitted to a vote 
of the proprietory electors of the school district. 

* * * 

An amendment to Section 7 provides that the liability 
of a school board to another board for the payment of 
fees for tuition in Grades IX, X and XI shall cease after 
the pupil has been furnished with instruction in those 
grades for four years and thereafter makes such fees pay- 
able by the parent or guardian. 

‘Mr. Miskew advocated that the pupils completing Grade 
XII in four years should have the fees paid in full by the 
board, and moved an amendment to that effect. The amend- 
ment was lost. 

* * * 

Mr. Cruickshanks moved an amendment to the effect 
that in school districts established ten years or more all 
electors shall be British Subjects. 

Mr. Baker opposed the amendment on the grounds that 
actions of school boards were circumscribed and that it 
would cause hardship in certain districts. He also said that 
many people are unable to qualify for naturalization, ow- 
ing to the fact that they are not able to read or write the 
English language. 

Mr. Farthing, Calgary and Mr. Payme, Red Deer, sup- 
ported the amendment. 

Mr. MacLachlan, Pembina, was prepared to support it 
provided the residence clause was made applicable to the 
Province instead of to the school district. 

Mr. Smeaton was of the opinion that the time had ar- 
rived when all legislation relating to qualifications for 
electors should be made uniform. The amendment was 
carried. 

* * * 

Mr. Proudfoot, Acadia, moved an amendment to the Act, 
having the effect of allowing the union of two or more 
school districts for administrative purposes, the school dis- 
tricts to retain their own boundaries. 

Mr. Forster, Hand Hills, could not support the amend- 
ment as it differed from the Berry Creek Area School Dis- 
trict, in that no union of school districts took place, but 
all boundaries were eliminated. He felt that the Berry Creek 
experiment was a great success, and was of the opinion that 
it was superior to the union of school districts as advocated 
by the member for Acadia. 

Mr. Ronning, Camrose, referred to the Report of the 
Special Committee on Education, which had not yet been 
dealt with, and moved that the matter under discussion 
should be deferred until the Report had been adopted. He 
felt that these matters were dealt with in that Report. 

After some further discussion the amendment carried. 

. ae 

W. C. Smith, Empress, moved the following amendment 

to Section 160 of The School Act: 
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“Where an agreement of engagement between a teacher 
and a Board is terminated by a notice taking effect in the 
month of July, there shall be no reference to the Board of 
Reference, in respect of any dispute or disagreement aris- 
ing with reference thereto, and nothing in this section shall 
affect the right of either party to such an agreement to 
terminate the same by a notice. which takes effect in the 
month of July.” 

Mr. MacLeod, Stony Plain, was opposed to the amend- 
ment, stating that the legislation had been in force for 
one year, and that the cases referred to the Board were 
determined on a fifty-fifty basis. Out of 31 cases, 16 went 
in favor of the trustees and 15 in favor of the teachers. 

Mr. Conner, Warner, was also opposed to the amend- 
ment, as were also Mr. Hennig, Clover Bar, and Mr. Mac- 
Lachlan, Pembina. Mr. MacLachlan was of the opinion that 
the teachers should endeavor to cooperate with the trustees 
and try to eliminate the antagonistic feeling which appears 
to exist. 

Mr. Farthing, Calgary, stated that until the small unit 
was abolished, friction would prevail. He was in favor of 
the amendment because he felt that the larger units in the 
towns and cities should be allowed to use their own dis- 
cretion in dismissing teachers. However, he also felt that 
the teacher in the small unit should have protection as 
this would never be satisfactorily given until the larger 
administrative unit was established. 

Mr. Proudfoot, Acadia, spoke in favor of the amend- 
ment, saying that the judgment of the board of trustees 
should be final and that the power should be given to term- 
inate contracts as stated in the amendment. 

Mr. Cameron, Innisfail, could not suport the amendment 
as drafted. He agreed with the principle but felt the ap- 
peal to the Board of Reference should not be entirely abol- 
ished. 

Mr. Farquharson, Ribstone, stated he had received reso- 
lutions from school boards for and against the principle 
of the amendment and was of the opinion that the legis- 
lation passed last session should be given a further trial. 

Mr. Goresky, Whitford, was of the same opinion. The 
Report of the Education Committee was in favor of larger 
units. When this change in our educational system was 
brought about the need for such legislation would be no 
longer necessary. 

Mr. Payne of Red Deer felt if this Board of Reference 
was to be retained, the Board should be taken closer to 
the school districts concerned in order to save expense and 
obtain better and more efficient evidence. 

Mr. Montgomery of Wetaskiwin, was in favor of the 
amendment. He felt when the trustees were of the opinion 
a change of teachers was necessary, the matter should be 
left entirely to them. 

Mr. White, Calgary, referred briefly to the work done 
by his late colleague, Mr. Gibbs, who had been so vitally 
interested in this particular section. Mr. White was of the 
opinion that a Board of Trustees should not be allowed to 
interfere with the economic security of a teacher unjustly 
any more than a mortgage company with that of a farmer. 
Farmers had been given protection by the Government, so 
should the teachers. 

Mr. Baker, Minister of Education, could not support 
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the amendment because the legislation giving security of 
tenure to the teachers had only been introduced last Ses- 
sion. Mr. Baker gave a review of the negotiations which 
had taken place between the trustee, teachers and the 
Government, He informed the House that the trustees were 
almost unanimously opposed to the Board of Reference, and 
had so informed the Minister, but he still felt the legisla- 
tion passed last year should stand. Mr. Baker felt that cases 
coming before the Board had to be settled expeditiously 
and that much time would be taken if the Board of Refer- 
ence was called’ upon to sit in different parts of the Prov- 
ince. All cases heard last year had occurred north of Red 
Deer. 

W. C. Smith, Empress, was strongly of the opinion that 








Of IJuterest to Crarhers 


by Clericus 





The Minister of Education in his address of welcome 
to the teachers who attended the Convention recently held 
in Edmonton, paid a modest tribute to the A.T.A. which 
was fully appreciated by all present. In reviewing the gen- 
eral educational state of affairs in Alberta the Minister 
brought out the fact that there was some $200 difference 
between the average salary paid in Saskatehewan and that 
paid in Alberta. The difference was of course in favor of 
Alberta. 


* the amendment should pass, and that the trustees, whose It is true that the Minister forgot to mention the A.T.A. 
intelligence was above the average, should have the power in this connection but we can’t expect everything at once. 
to dismiss a teacher at least once a year. One must say in fairness to the Hon. Minister that it re- 

The amendment was carried by a majority of about eight quired a certain amount of intestinal fortitude to appear 
or ten. before a body of teachers more or less disgruntled over the 
Mr. Farthing, Calgary, moved the following amendment: Hon. Perren’s stand on the recent bill for Professional 
“That no School Board can declare a special holiday status. 
without the consent of the Minister of Education.” * * 

2 The object of this amendment was to prevent holidays It was expected that representatives of the various polit- 
being given to celebrate events such as had been done at ical parties would be present at the Convention to give an 
Blairmore when Tim Buck had visited the town. Mr. Farth- outline of the educational program or platform of their 
ing resented holidays being given to commemorate the respective parties. The Labor Party and Social Credit Party 
birth of the Soviet Government of Russia. only were represented by Walter Mentz and William Aber- 

The amendment on being put was declared lost. The hart, B.A., respectively. These gentlemen “did their stuff” in 
Minister of Education took the position that it would be good style. 
difficult to enforce. Only one instance had arisen where it Whether one must infer from the absence of their re- 
would have been necessary for the Minister to exercise presentatives that the Liberal, Conservative and U.F.A. 
that power, Many districts wished to declare religious holi- parties have no educational policy is still a matter of doubt 
days at different periods. If the amendment passed it would to the writer. The Hon. Mr. Baker, whilst still present, was 
be necessary for all boards of trustees to obtain permis- urged by some impetuous (presumably young) teacher to 
sion from the Minister of Education before any school state the educational policy of his party, but the Minister 
holiday could be given. pleaded the pressure of business and hurriedly beat a re- 

treat (as you were), hurred about his affairs. 
* * * 

Provincial Department of Education, Just now the local press is busy chasing rumors as to 
me Victoria when the provincial election will take place. Our guess is 
| June 28th, otherwise we can’t account for the Time Table 

Summer School for Teachers of the Departmental examinations making no provision for 
: examinations on this particular date. However, before this 
\ in is in print the official announcement will most likely have 
| VICTORIA and VANCOUVER been made and Dame Rumor can take a well-earned rest. 
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one couldn’t help but feel the solidarity of the teaching 
body in the Province of Alberta. While the Convention left 
something to be desired in the way of numbers, there is 
an undoubted esprit de corps existing among the A.T.A. 
membership that gladdens the heart. If, as, and when pros- 
-perity gets around the corner we shall be in a fair way to 
make our annual gathering a financial success. However 
the cost is not great, spread over our province-wide mem- 
bership, and the spiritual force released is cheap at the 
price. 
* * * 

Like many- others we were attracted by the recent visit 
of Tim Buck, the Secretary of the Communist party; so 
much so that we ourselves were present, and in person, at 
the local meeting. Imagine our surprise when we saw near 
us the mayor of our fair city, two very respectable members 
of the school board and at least one alderman. During the 
proceedings the orchestra struck up a tune and the vast 
audience rose as one man, including His Worship the Mayor, 
the abovementioned respectable gentlemen, and ourselves. 
Being unaware of the words we could not join in the song, 
which later we found to have been “The Red Flag”. 
And we thought we recognized the tune as “Tannenbaum”. 
Well, live and learn! 

* * * 

By a recent amendment to The School Act, appeal 
to the Board of Reference against wrongful (that is, 
morally wrongful at least) dismissal during the month of 
June is forbidden to the teachers of Alberta. The protection 
that this Board gave against the arbitrary actions of nar- 
row-minded school boards in “hiring and firing” at will, 
has been removed. Wouldn’t it be poetic justice if those 
responsible for this backward educational step should re- 
ceive their dismissal next June. We have a notion that after 
the election many past-members of the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Assembly will have a far better idea of just what we 
teachers mean when we talk about security of tenure. 

* * * 

Isn’t it strange that under the proposed Federal Unem- 
ployment Insurance Bill there are to be no unemployment 
benefits for teachers? Can the powers that be have a no- 
tion that there are no unemployed teachers in the country? 
Or is it just another example of denying teachers full 
political and civil rights? Oh, but of course, we are forget- 
ting, teachers have pensions (except in Alberta). Therefore 
the hardships attendant upon unemployment, the dread of 
seeing one’s little nest-egg of resources eaten up during a 
period of enforced idleness, the heart-ache at seeing one’s 
youngsters deprived of their natural inheritance of play- 
things and clothing, yes, in some cases even proper food, 
will all disappear when one remembers the pension (where 
there is a pension scheme in effect). It is about time teach- 
ers made a mighty protest against such discrimination. 
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OUTLINE FOR JUNE 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 
All subjects not specifically mentioned—review. 
GRADE I Reading 

As many supplementary readers as possible. Review 
difficult lessons in the authorized reader. Secure fluent, ex- 
pressive reading. Have pupils bring reading material from 
home and read to class. Create audience situation and re- 
quire the pupils reading to hold the interest of the class. 

Language 

Oral Language Lessons: The expression of three or more 
ideas on subjects concrete or abstract. Examples:—(1) My 
Dog—What color is he? What is his name? What tricks 
can he do? 

(2) The Snow—Tell what it looks like. From where 
does it come? Do you like it? 

(3) Dressing for school—What do you do to your face 
and hands? What must you do to your hair? Do you brush 
your teeth every morning? 

Talks: (1) Weather. (2) Nature study. (3) Health— 
Outdoor sports, picnics, swimming, etc. (4) Indian Life. 

Pictures: Of Indians. 

Stories: Hiawatha Stories; any other suitable stories. 

Written Work: See Sheridan on “English”, and Young 
& Memmott—‘“Methods in Elementary English’’. 

Memorization 

By the Shining Big Sea Water; Fairies and Chimneys; 

Wild Flowers—Dawn Mooney. 
Arithmetic 

Review all combinations and separations. 

Secure accuracy and rapidity in column and horizontal 
additions to 10. 

Varied applications in oral problems of pupils’ number 
knowledge. 

Have pupils compose problems. 

Written problems as a phase of silent reading (answer 
only required). 

Hygiene 
General Cleanliness—At home—help mother keep house 
and yard tidy. Cleaning muddy shoes, hanging up coats 
and caps, cleaning basin after washing (dark ring in bath- 
tub). At school—keeping desks, seatwork, floor, basement, 
yard and books clean and tidy. 

General Suggestions—(1) Continued review is necessary. 
(2) Health Rhymes and Stories should be used wherever 
possible. Good material may be found in the Junior Red 
Cross Magazine. Splendid use may be made of dramatiza- 
tion. (3) For charts, posters, booklets and calendars see 
Course of Studies. 

Nature Study 

Butterflies: First seen; what they are like; what they 
are doing. Return of flies and mosquitoes. 

Continue observance of birds. A nature study stroll for 
class. Holidays, rest; compare with rest of trees, flowers, 
etc. in winter time. 

Short nature stories to be read each month. 


Writing 
Teach capitals: S, T, F. 
GRADE Il Reading 


(1) The Outdoor Circus. (2) Matilda Jane. (3) The 
Dandelion (prose). (4) Supplementary Reader. 
Literature and Memorization 
(1) The Dandelion, (2) Review. 
Review. Silent Reading may be taken from Supplemen- 
tary Readers, blackboard lessons or Canadian Reader. 
Language 
Complete Review of Course, with special attention to 
parts presenting especial difficulty. 
Citizenship 
King’s Birthday—This month we look forward to holi- 





days. Care of picnic grounds. Clear up papers, ete. Avoid 
fire. Dangers and waste of forest fires. Never camp or pic- 
nic on closed property without permission. When on holiday, 
note new and beautiful things so that those at home may 
be told about them. Take advantage of the sunshine. Help 
Mother so that she may enjoy holiday. Obey all instructions 
so that you do not get lost or hurt. Dominion Day Exercises. 
Arithmetic 

Column addition into the 50’s. 

ee tables orally to 30, as 3 nines, 4 sevens, 
oO ives. 

Addition may be extended to three columns of 6 or 7 .- 
addends per column. Adding of money will give variety. 

Review of measurements taught thus far. 

Use of diagnostic tests and remedial exercises to insure 
that all pupils have mastered the basic number facts of 
this grade. 

Nature Study 
Animals: Buffalo, moose, deer, Black and brown bears. 
" Insects: Development of butterfly or moth from cater- 
pillar. 

Birds: Warblers, wrens, goldfinch, humming-bird, orioles, 
blue heron. 

Plants: Six wild flowers—Rose, purple vetch, avens, 
harebell, tigerlily, gaillardia (brown-eyed Susan): 

Three scrap-books—(1) Birds, (2) Animals, (3) Plants, 
Very interesting. 

GRADE III Reading and Literature 

Silent—Library Books. 

Oral—The Peddler’s Caravan. The Boy’s Song. The 
Orchard (Two). The Sand Castle. 

‘ Story Telling—Wishing Wishes. The Princess and the 
ea. 

Memory—A Wake-Up Song. Review. 

Dramatization—Own Selections. 

Language 

Review of all work. 

: Citizenship 

(a) Fire Prevention—picnics. (b) Profitable use of holi- 
days. Nature Study—birds, insects, museums—reading, etc. 
(c) Dominion Day—Canada’s birthday. (d) Stories: 1. The 
Foolish Pine Tree, 2. Eugene Field. 3. The One-eyed Phea- 
sant (Gould). 4. Atlanta (Conduct Stories by Gould). 

Arithmetic 

Review. Problem work should form a large part of the 
work of these months, though it should be a daily part of 
each day’s work throughout the year. 

GRADE IV. Reading and Literature 

Silent Reading—Grace Darling. Tent House. 

- Oral Reading—Devon Men. Baldur. The Hammer of 
Thor, 

Literature—A Summer Storm. Children of the Empire. 

Memory Work—The Colors of the Flag. Mr. Moon. 

Story—Brier Rose. 

Spelling 
Review Year’s Work: Memory Work Spelling. 
History and Citizenship Talks 

King’s Birthday. Self-reliance—In school, in after life. 

Proper use of leisure—In home, in school. Review. 
Geography 

Review. Projects based upon features of outstanding 
interest to the pupils. 

Hygiene 

Social Hygiene—Keep good company, be fair in work 
and play; help others; be kind to animals, be polite; help 
older people; read good books; be cheerful and happy. 

Arithmetic 

Review all the work of the year and stress weak points 
when found. Familiarize the children with such terms as 
addend, sum, minuend, subtrahend, difference, multiplica- 
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tion, multiplier, multiplicand, product, divisor, dividend, quo- 
tient, remainder, without definitions of these forms. 
GRADE V Hygiene ; 

Foods—Review: 1. Habits in eating. 2. Menu planning. 
3. Review of the year‘s work. 

Geography 

Review by means of construction of large economic map 
of Province or some other interesting devise or project. 
GRADE VI Geography ; 

Amazon Valley, Orinoco Basin, Plata River, Argentina 
(compare with Canada), Canada’s trade with South America. 

: Reading and Literature 

General Review. Something about Dickens, Tennyson, 
Shakespeare, reference ‘being made to selections by these 
poets or authors which pupils may have studied or read. 

Grammar 

Review. Pupils should recognize with accuracy all parts 

of speech in sentences. 
Nature Study 

1. One insect; dragonfly, bumble bee, wasp, mosquito. 
-2. Two flowers: violet, rose, buttercup, dandelion, buffalo 
bean. 


GRADE VII Spelling ! 
Words in Speller not in Course of Studies. (b) Review. 
Grammar 


General Review. Tests to insure easy and accurate recog- 
nition of parts of speech and facility in sentence analysis. 
GRADE VIII Geography 

Alberta. Give a careful review of the following features 
of our province: boundaries, chief rivers and their uses; 
natural divisions; lakes and their uses; climate; agricul- 
tural products; irrigated areas; coal fields; oil and gas 
fields; lumbering and trapping centres; main railroads; 
cities and their industries. 

Minimum requirements in place location: Aberdeen, Ade- 
laide, Aden, Afghanistan, Arabian Sea, Arvida, Ascension, 
Auckland, Bahamas, Barbados, Bay of Bengal, Belfast, Ben- 
ares, Bermuda, Birmingham, Bombay, Boyne River, Brad- 
ford, Brisbane, Bristol, Bristol Channel, British East Africa, 
British Honduras, British Guiana, British North Borneo, 
Burmah, Calcutta, Cambridge, Cambrian Mountains, Can- 
berra, Cape of Good Hope (Province), Cardiff, Cawnpore, 
Ceylon, Cheviot Hills, Clyde River, Colombo, Cork, Cornwall, 
Cyprus, Deccan Plateau, Delhi, Devonshire, Drakensberg 
Mountains, Dublin, Dundee, Durban, Edinburgh, Falkland 
Islands, Fernie, Fiji Islands, Firth of Clyde, Firth of Forth, 
Flin Flon, Forth River, Ghats Mountains, Glasgow, Gold 
Coast Colony, Grand Falls (N.B.), Great Barrier Reef, Great 
Dividing Range, Grimsby, Guernsey Islands, Hong Kong, 
Hull (England), Humber River (England), Irish Free State, 
Irish Sea, Iroquois Falls, Irrawaddy River, Jamaica, Jersey 
Islands, Jerusa em, Karachi, Kent, Khartum, Khyber Pass, 
Killarney Lakes, Kingston (Jamaica), Lake Tanganyika, Lan- 
arkshire, Lancashire, Leeds, Liffey River, Limerick, Liver- 
pool, London, Londonderry, Lough Neagh, Madras, Man- 
chester, Manchester Ship Canal, Mersey River, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Nanaimo, Natal, Newcastle, New Guinea, New 
South Wales, Nigeria, North Channel, Northern Ireland, 
Orange Free State, Orange River, Oshawa, Oxford, Pale- 
stine, Pennine Mountains, Perin, Perth, Port Colborne, Port 
Elizabeth, Powell River, Prescott, Pretoria, Queensland, Ran- 
goon, Rosyn, St. George’s Channel, St. Helena, Samoa, Sar- 
nia, Severn River, Shannon River, Shawinigan Falls, Shef- 
field, Singapore, South Australia, South Georgia, Stoke on 
Trent, Southampton, Straits Settlements, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Swansea, Sydney (Australia), Tasmania, Thames River, 
Thar Desert, Trail, Transvaal, Trent River, Trinidad, Tweed 
River, Tyne River, Victoria (State), Wellington, Western 
Australia, Windsor (Eng.), Yarmouth (Eng.), Yorkshire. 


Classroom Hints 


Junior Grade Language Work 

The poems included in this section are designed to stimu- 
late the imagination, set ideas in motion, aid in establishing 
colorful expression and contribute to vocabulary. The two 
aspects of language work, idea and form, cannot be divorced, 
but the readifg of such poems during the Composition period 
as are here included has more relationship to inspiring an 
idea and determining its character than it has to the mas- 
tery of form. At present there is much proper attention being 
given to “creative’’ expression, “but the imagination cannot 
create from an empty mind. The imagination must have 
plenty of material to play upon before it can be expected 
to create. Little poems and stories have their place in the 
Composition period then from the standpoint of enrichment 


of mind, as well as the uses to which they are put in increas- 


ing formal facility.” 
The Dandelion 
Child: Little gypsy Dandelion, 
Dancing in the sun, 
Have you any curls to sell? 
Dandelion: Not a single one. 
Child: Have you any eggs and cheese 
To go a-marketing? 
Dandelion: I have neither one of these, 
For beggar or for king. 
Child: Little idle Dandelion, 
Then, I’ll mow you down. 
What is it you’re good for, 
With your golden crown? 
Dandelion: Oh, I gild the fields, afar, 
In the pleasant spring, 
Shining like the morning star, 
With the light I bring.—M. M. Prescott. 

I. Vocabulary Study: (Oral—but as the talk progresses 
the words should be written on the blackboard and left on). 
Gypsy: Gypsies love the out-of-doors and the sun and the 
wind, In what way is the dandelion like a gypsy? Gypsies 
travel far: do the dandelions? How do they travel? So the 


_ dandelion is a gypsy dandelion. The gypsies don’t seem to 


work very hard either. They don’t go to school: they don’t 
go to offices or stores. Of course they have to cook their 
meals in their camps or by the roadside, but they are rather 
idle folk. The child says that the dandelion is idle too— 
“little idle dandelion’. Why does the child say that the 
dandelion is idle? What is the child going to do with this 
little idle dandelion that seems to be good for nothing? 
(Mow it down). What does that mean? Have you ever heard 
anyone use that word before? Have you heard of mowing 
hay? But the little idle gypsy dandelion knows that it’s good 
for something and shouldn’t be mowed down. What is it 
good for? When we talk about gilding the frame of a pic- 
ture do you know what is done to it? How does the dande- 
lion gild the fields. 

II. Seat Work Vocabulary Exercise. Copy and fill the 
blanks in in the following sentences from the vocabulary 
list above. 1, The dandelion ~........... the fields with gold. 
2. The dandelion opens his eyes in the sunlight. Then he 
does nothing but sit all day, in the sunshine. What an .......... 
fellow he is! 3. When father cuts the grass he ............ down 
the dandelions too, 4. ............ the hay, let it lie in the sun. 
Gather it in, and the haying is done. 5. The dandelion is like 
Rises seteecens aoe , because it travels far. 6, On our road to-day; 
tomorrow miles away. That is the g - - s -. 

III. Written Exercise. Tell how to make dandelion curls. 
Do you need any of these words: split, divide, mouth, tongue, 
hollow? 

A Second Oral Composition Lesson. A dandelion story 
followed by oral discussion in preparation for dramatization. 
How We Came to Have Dandelions 

One dark night the Moon called to the stars, ‘‘Come, 
shine for the earth people. Come to your places.” But the 
little stars did not come. Again and again the Moon called. 
Then she sailed to where they were hiding behind a cloud. 
They looked cross when they saw the Moon coming, and said 
“We are not going to shine to-night.” 

The Moon looked sternly at them. She knew she must 
punish them. “Very well,’ she said, “I will call others stars 
to take your places. You must leave the sky.” The little stars 
felt themselves falling, falling, falling. Down to the dark 
earth they fell. Now they were sorry that they had been 
naughty, and they began to cry. They cried themselves to 
sleep in a soft, grassy field. 

In the morning the Sun came up from behind the hills. 
He looked down and saw the little stars in the field, 

“What are you doing here?” he‘asked. 

“Oh, great Sun,” they cried, “we were naughty, and the 
Moon sent us from the sky. Take us back. Take us back!’ 

“No,” said the Sun, “I cannot do that. You must obey 
the Moon. But I will let you shine on the earth. You may be 
golden day stars in the grass, and make people happy as 
they go by and see you.” And so it was. The little dandelions 
have shone in the grass ever since, and tried to make chil- 
dren happy by their bright faces. 

Preparation for Dramatization, Scenes: We are going to 
play this story. How many places shall we need in acting 
it out? Begin your answer in this way: “We shall need 
% one ”*? Where could we have the sky? Where did the stars 
hide when they were naughty? What shall we use for the 
cloud? Where could we have the grassy field? What hap- 
pened to the little stars when they were naughty and would 
not shine in the sky? How are we going to have the stam 
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tumble from the sky to the earth? Characters: In this first 
scene in the sky how many people shall we need to play the 
story? Begin your answer: ‘We shall need ............ ”” What 
players shall we need in the second half of the story? Con- 
versations and Action: How will the story begin? Where will 
the Moon and the stars be? What did the Moon call to the 
stars? All this while the stars were hiding and did not an- 
swer, but they might have said something to one another, 
mightn’t they? Could you think of anything? When the 
Moon sailed through the sky to the little stars, how did they 
behave? What did they say? What was the Moon’s reply? 
So they fell down to earth and cried themselves to sleep. 
Might they have said anything to one another as they were 
going to sleep? (Would suggest that the actors for the first 
scene be selected now, while the speeches and action are 
fresh in mind and that the scene be dramatized once). Treat 
the second scene in the same fashion. For an effective clos- 
ing there would need to be an original speech or two made 
by the little dandelions. These original speeches are a val- 
uable part of the oral composition work. 

Seat Work. I. Vocabulary Exercise. Word list: happy, 
gild, gypsy, stars, crowns, dance, idle. Complete the follow- 
ing sentences from the above word list. (The sentences are 


to be written in full). 1. The dandelions ............ in the 
fields when the wind blows. 2. They shine like ............ fallen 
from the sky. 3. The dandelions wear golden ............ , and 
codueauuass the fields with yellow. 4. Though they seem ............ 
and do no work, they make children ............ by their bright 
faces, 5. Little -........... dandelion, you travel far up and 


down the roadways. If. Write now a little story of what you 
like best to think about dandelions, or do with dandelions. 

(N.B. The poem and story are taken from “Easy Steps 
in English Composition”; Introductory Book written by R. 
K. and M. I. Polkinghorne, published in Canada by Clarke, 
Irwin & Co., Toronto. The little book (20c) contains other 
good stories and poems, with exercises, based on them 
somewhat similar to those devised above. The book 
is written for English schools, however, and the feature of 
the work that would not find place in our Course of Studies 
for these early grades is the introduction of elementary 
Grammar, Here is a good Exercise taken directly from Book 
I of the same series, suitable, probably, for our Grade III 
or IV). 

The Rain 
1. Copy these lines carefully: 
Raining, raining, 
All night long; 
Sometimes loud, sometimes soft, 
Just like a song. 

2. Spelling: umbrella, dripping, shower, brooklet, patter- 
ing, breeze, shelter, sparkling. 3. Write eight sentences about 
the rain, using some of the words in your spelling list. (You 
will readily see the value of the spelling list. It stimulates 
idea as well as providing for correct form.) 

A further oral vocabulary exercise (perhaps best used in 
Grades IV and V): Let us think of all the words we can 
that tell us what the rain does. Let us think of rain on the 
window first: runs down the window; patters on the window; 
drives against the window; beats on the window; pelts 
against the window; blurs the window; clouds the window; 
streaks the window. Wherever you have thought of a word 
or phrase that the class do not think of, suggest the situa- 
tion that would warrant the use of the word, e.g. drives or 
beats against the window: We say that the rain patters on 
the window when it is a gentle rain and there is little wind 
blowing, but if there are gusts of heavy wind you don’t hear 
each raindrop then. It doesn’t patter then. What does it do? 
(Vocabulary without context is not recalled). Let us think 
of rain on the roof: patters on the roof; (suppose the rain 
to be over or almost over and there are trees hanging over 
the roof, what word would you use then?) drips on the 
roof; (suppose the roof to be made of tin) drums on the 
roof. Let us think of rain on the water; (think first of a 
gentle rain striking the water where you see each little mark 
of each drop), dimples the water; (think of when a strong 
wind is blowing and a slanting rain turns the water white) 
lashes or whips the water: (think of big single drops of rain 
falling into a puddle) splashes on the puddle. (These words 
should be put on the blackboard and left there). 

Written Work to Follow. I. In two or three sentences 
write the complete scene that each of the single sentences 
suggest, e.g. The rain blurs the window. A moment ago the 
window pane was clear. Then came a sudden wind and the 
rain began to beat against it. Now the window is blurred and 
I can only faintly see the swaying trees outside. 1. The rain 
dripped on the roof. 2. The rain drops splashed in the puddle. 


3. The rain lashed the water into foam. 4. The rain dimpled 
the pool, 5. The rain drove against the window. 6. The rain 
drummed on the roof. II. Imagine yourself to be in the door- 
way of a log cabin by the shore of a lake. A rainstorm is 
coming down the lake. Describe what you see and hear on 
the water. Describe the sounds on the roof. Describe the 
rain among the trees. III. Write “The Song of the Rain”, 
either in prose or unrhymed verse. Do you need to be re- 
minded of what children can do in writing unrhymed verse? 
You might read some of these poems before you make 
assignment III.) 
(a) Mother, did you see the sun go to bed? 

He pulled the woolly white covers 

Up over his head... 

Are his blankets soft and white and warm 

Just the same as mine? 


(b) I see the white clouds floating low 
As though sheep in a meadow. 
I see a man wave his crook 
In a deep blue shadow. 
I see the house 
Where the shepherd lives. 


(c) I love to see how many kinds of lights 
I can find on a summer’s night. 
I love the white spots of phlox 
In the gardens 
With the moon shining on them. 
I love the white spots of stars 
Twinkling in the black sky. 
I love the white spots of fireflies 
Sparkling 
On the edge of the woods. 
And then, besides, 
When my brother goes out to see that the chickens are 
in bed 
I see his lantern 
Bobbing in the garden. 
And when I go to bed 
I like to see the light, way off in the woods, 
That comes back from the windows 
Of the old stone house. 
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And last of all, 

I love my mother’s candle light 

On the little table 

Beside her bed. i 
(These poems are taken from the chapter: “Native Lang- 
uage of Childhood” in Hughes Mearns “Creative Power”.) 

There is a good chapter on Birds in Book II of “Easy 
Steps in English Composition” that would relate excellently 
to your Grade III heading “Vocabulary Building” and be ap- 
propriate to the interests of spring. Here are some of the 
suggestions and material the chapter contains. 

Story—How Birds Dress 

Most of the birds we know think a great deal about their 
dress. They work much of their time to keep it tidy and in 
good order. They mend their clothes, too, although they do 
not use a needle and thread. A little girl we know laughed 
heartily one day when we told her that the robin mends 
her dress when it is torn. The little girl had only to watch 
and see that Mrs. and Miss Robin, and other birds as well, 
smooth out and fix up their torn and rumpled feathers till 
they look as good as new. 

Different kinds of birds have different fashions; but these 
fashions never change. A bird to-day dresses exactly as its 
grandmother did, and the birds never seem to make fun of 
one another for being old-fashioned. “Stories of Childhood 
and Nature”. 1. Write a short account of how some birds 
you know dress. Tell if you have seen them mending their 
dresses. 2. Spelling: fashion, feathers, woodpecker (a sub- 
stitution for an English bird, as are others in this list) 
sparrow, meadowlark, warble, twitter, rumple. 3. Use the 
words in your spelling list in interesting sentences. 4. Here 
is a list of things that birds do: fly, sing, chirp, warble, 
crow, caw, screech, twitter, hoot, wade, swim, dive, perch, 
scratch, flit, peck, cackle, cluck, whistle. See if you can use 
each of the words in a sentence about birds. 5. Write down 
the names of all the birds you know and one sentence about 
each, 6. Write a description of a sparrow. You will want 
some of these words: most common, bold, quarrelsome, dull- 
brown, grey (his breast), bright black, short, pointed (his 
beak). 7. Learn and write this verse for dictation: 

Wrens and robins in the hedge, 
Wrens and robins here and there; 
Building, perching, pecking, fluttering, 
Everywhere ! 

These are the suggestions. We would like to add a com- 
ment on the method of treatment, particularly in the case 
of section 4. Lists of words, however good, need oral elab- 
oration. Words must be studied in a context. Example treat- 
ment—write “Birds sing.” on the blackboard. We say in a 
general way that birds sing. This would be a poor sentence 
to put in any composition. Why? Nobody would want to 
read it because it doesn’t give us any picture for the eye, 
nor much music for the ear because we have no particular 
bird in mind and so no particular song. It isn’t even true, 
because birds do not all sing. We can make much better 
pictures when we write than this sentence “Birds sing” does, 
and we can fill the ear with truer sound, Let’s begin by 
making a clearer picture, and then we can be truer in 
what we say of the sound. 

We'll think of some particular bird—‘“the crow”. Does he 
sing? What does he do? “The crow cawed” (on blackboard). 
That is a better sentence. Now we have a clearer picture and 
a more definite sound in our ears, although perhaps not 
so pleasant as the idea of singing: but we can make it much 
better yet. Have you ever watched a crow cawing? What 
does he do when he caws? Sentence—The crow cawed and 
flapped his wings. Where do crows like to perch? On the 
ground? on a bush? Where can we put that idea in this 
sentence? Sentence: The crow, perched on the old branch, 
cawed and flapped his wings. Think now of a robin. Do 
you ever seen him on the ground? What is he doing? Does 
he sing as he hops along the ground looking for worms or 
insects? Does he make any sound at all then? We might 
begin this sentence then: The robin chirped . . . We could 
complete our picture then? Sentence: The robin chirped as 
it hopped acress the lawn. 

This time, let us start with the sound. Here is a word: 
warble. What sort of sound is warbling? Is it the sound a 
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rooster makes? A flicker? a crow? No. Warbling is a pleas- 
ant singing. So when we think of a bird that warbles, we’ll 
have to try to think of a very sweet singing. The robin’s 
song is rather too loud. We might use it of the meadow 
lark’s song, or the song sparrow’s. Sentence: The meadow 
lark warbled from his favorite fence post. (Do not overuse 
this word. One writer on bird songs uses it once in a whole 
chapter and then in connection with the bluebird). 

Here is another word that gives the sound of bird notes: 
whistles. Kipling says that robins whistle. (‘Robin down 
the logging-read whistles, ‘Come to me!’ ”—from “The Flow- 
ers’). So we could make our sentence about robins. Do 
you know this song? (Whistle the song of the white throat 
sparrow: Sam-Sam-Sam-Peabody-Peabody-Peabody). That 
is rather like a whistle, don’t you think? Sentence: The 
white throat sparrow whistles, ‘Sam-Sam-Sam-Peabody- 
Peabody-Peabody’’. (Some of these very familiar bird sounds 
that are to be found in the vocabulary list may now be 
left safely to themselves. “Birds fly” is just such another 
dull, general sentence as “Birds sing’’. It gives you no true 
picture of any particular bird, nor of the variety of move- 
ment involved in the flight of birds. Flit, dart, swoop, sail, 
flap, dive, soar, might be made into a second vocabulary 
list. Section 6 contains a suggestion that may be applied to 
others of the familiar birds of your locality.) 

GRADE Il Nature Study—Beaver 

Do you know about Grey Owl? He is the Indian friend 
of all Canadian beavers. At one time he was a hunter and 
trapper himself, but now he follows along the line of other 
trappers and whenever he finds a family of little beavers 
left without a mother, he takes them to his own home to 
look after them. When the Canadian Government learned 
what Grey Owl was doing, they made him the Canadian 
keeper of the beavers and have asked him to save our 
beavers from being killed off altogether. At one time there 
were so many beavers in Canada, and now there are so 
few. At one time you could see the rounded tops of their 
houses rising above the water in almost any stream, but now 
you must go to the Parks or into the North and very dist- 
ant places before you will catch a glimpse of them. Then 
along some out-of-the-way stream you will find a beaver 
dam, and if you follow that stream to the pools above you 
will find the beaver houses. Sticks woven into a rounded 
roof is what you will see above the water. You will probably 
see little else. You may even imagine that the houses are 
deserted, but if you return very quietly in the evening just 
as the dusk is falling, you may catch a glimpse of the 
beavers themselves swimming about their business up and 
down their ponds. They may be bringing home juicy poplar 
or birch sticks to store away for the winter, but if you 
make the slightest sound, perhaps crack a stick or rustle 
the leaves, you will immediately hear a _ sharp slap 
on the water and sentinel beaver will have warned all the 
others with that slap of his tail that there are watchers 
about, and then you might as well go home, because you 
will neither hear nor see anything more of the beavers 
that evening. 

There are people, however, who have come back again 
and again to the beaver pools until they have learned to be 
good watchers, and these people are able to tell us that 
under the roof of sticks, moss and grass plastered together 
with mud, is the room where the beavers live. That room 
may measure 8 feet across (mark the distance off on the 
floor) and will be two or three feet in height. Could 
you get into it? This is where father, mother and 
three or four little beavers live. The floor is carpeted with 
bark, grass, and fine wood chips, You would wonder how 
beavers go in and out of their houses, because look as you 
may, you will find no doors, but Mr. Beaver has thought 
of a way of being sure that no one comes into his house 
whom he doesn’t want there. Can you guess what that is? 
The front door is under the water. The beaver does not try 
to keep his winter supply of food in the house. Can you 
think why? But underneath the water near his door is stored 
a pile of good sized green logs which he can bring in as he 
wants them. It is to be sure that the door of his house is 
always under water that the beaver builds dams, Have you 
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ever noticed in a little stream how sometimes sticks and 
grass will get caught and make a little dam from bank to 
bank? What happens to the water of the stream above that 
little dam? And it is about the dam that the beaver builds 
his house, so the water spreads about all round his door. 
It is part of the beaver’s work to see that no holes come in 
the dam. What would happen if holes did come? The musk- 
rats make the greatest trouble for the beavers, because they 
are always burrowing holes through their dams, so the 
beavers make war on the muskrats and kill them whenever 
they get a chance. 

All these things good watchers have learned, but Grey 
Owl is able to tell us still more about the beavers themselves 
because he has brought them up from babies, feeding them 
from bottles, and out of his hand. He has wakened in the 
morning to find his pet beavers lying on either side of him 
underneath the blankets. He has learned “that these queer 
little people are good housekeepers. Branches brought in 
for their feed are immediately seized on and neatly piled to 
one side of the entrance, Their beds consist of sacks, which 
they tear to shreds, mixed with shredded birch bark and 
long, very fine shavings cut from the floor. After being 
used for a period they are brought out and scattered on 
the floor apparently to dry. Each beaver has his bed and 
keeps his place. They spend long periods on their toilet. 
One of the toes of the webbed hind feet is jointed so as 
to bend in any direction, and is fitted with a kind of double 
claw; with this they comb their entire coat.’’ Grey Owl has 
found that the beavers which came under his protection 
were very grateful. “They follow Grey Owl about like dogs, 
they will swim out to his canoe even if it is half a mile 
away from shore. They will come at his call even over long 
distances, and best of all they like to snuggle up on his 
knee and squeeze a pint or more of cold muddy water from 
their fur coats.” (“Edmonton Bulletin”, January 5, 1935). 
But according to Grey Owl’s own account “they will accept 
neither food nor favor from strangers, and puff and blow 
their dissatisfaction at the approach of one they do not 
know. If I annoy them, they will seize my finger between 
their dangerous teeth, exerting only just so much pressure, 
screeching with rage meanwhile. At a sharp exclamation they 
will release their hold. They seem capable of great affection, 
which they show by grasping my clothing with their strong 
forepaws—very hands in function—pushing their heads 
against me, bleating and whimpering. At times they clamor 
for attention, and if taken notice of they shake their heads 
from side to side, rolling on their back with squeals of joy. 
If left alone for as long as 24 hours, on my return they 
are very subdued until I talk to them, when they at once 
commence their uncouth gambols and their queer wrestling. 

They conduct these wrestling matches by rising on their 
hind feet, supported by the tail, while the forepaws are 
locked in neck and under-arm holds, looking like dancers. 
In this position they strain and punch, each striving to over- 
come the other, until one begins to give way, walking back- 
wards, still erect, pushed by his adversary, Then, perhaps, by 
the judicious use of his tail, he recovers, prevails, and the 
walk commences in the opposite direction. The performance 
is continued until one or the other allows his tail to double 
under him and is bowled over, protesting loudly. 

It is the beaver’s nature to bank up against the intrusion 
of cold, and any loose material that they can get is piled 
along the foot of the door where there is a draught. When- 
ever the door is open they try to barricade the aperture. 
On one occasion while I was out, my pets barred the door 
so effectually that I had to remove a window to enter the 
cabin, They objected strongly to the window, and were ever- 
lastingly endeavoring to push up to it articles of all kinds. 
Once they dragged firewood over, piled it to the level of 
the window, and on this improvised scaffold attempted to 
cover the window with piled up bedding. 

Beavers are the most persevering creatures I know of, 
man not excepted. Their strength is phenomenal. They can 
draw a log which, in proportion a man could not shift with 
his hands; and to move it sideways, they will go to each 
extremity alternately, poise the end over their head and 
throw it an appreciable distance. Any job which they under- 
take is never abandoned until completed or proved impos- 
sible. They conduct their operations with all the serious 
intentness and economy of movement of trained artisans. 
If they fail in some object such as the placing of a stick, 
they jerk the limbs and head violently and show every sign 
of irritation, resuming the attempt with an impetuous vio- 
lence that either makes or breaks.” 

(The extracts written by Grey Owl himself are taken 
from “My Busy Buddy, the Beaver,” appearing in “The 


Reader’s Digest’, which in turn is condensed from “The 
Men of the Last Frontier’? by Grey Owl, Charles Scribner’s 
& Sons. The newspaper article referred to shows pictures of 
Grey Owl and Mrs. Grey Owl who works with her husband, 
and gives a brief account of Grey Owl’s life. Young People’s 
News, “Edmonton Bulletin”, January 5, 1935). 
GRADE IV _sLiterature—The Sun in the Woods 

A Seatwork Exercise to follow a reading of and general 
explanation of the poem and some of its most difficult 
phrases and ideas. 
1. The greater part of the poem is devoted to describing 
(a) sunlight in the.woods, but 2 lines describe the sunlight 
in the open beyond the woods. Which lines are these? 
2. These two parts of the poem are in contrast to one ano- 
ther. (Black is a contrast to white, day to night, good to 
bad). The 2 lines describing the bright sunlight are put in 
to make you feel the dim quiet of the woods more. 

A contrast 

1. The open road in the sun 2. The dim woods. 

The bare road burns Midday moon. 

dazzling sky 

the outside summer blaze 
The words in column 1 make you feel the heat and the 
glare of the sun. Find all the parts of the poem that contrast 
with this, e.g. “midday moon”. 3. You have gone out of the 
sunlight into the dim woods yourself at some time. How 
many of the things that Ethelwyn Wetherald noticed had you 
already noticed for yourself? Make a list, 4. Other people 
have noticed some of the same things too. Copy these lines 
of poetry and put opposite them the parts of the poem in 
the reader that say something the same thing: 
(a) And how no wind nor any sound was here 

To break the spell of silence. 

(b) The way of woods in sunlight— 

how the patterns lie. 
5. Here is something harder. Try to answer these questions 
too. (The following is a sentence adapted from Henry Van 
Dyke): The air was full of tranquil green light, subdued 
(quiet) yet joyous, through which flakes and beams of 
golden sunshine flickered and sifted downward, as if they 
were falling into the still depths of a fairy sea. (a) Look 
up tranquil: Is that an idea that you got from the poem in 
the reader? (b) Can you find any ideas in this description 
that you did not find in the reader? Copy the sentence and 
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underline the new ideas. Why is the air full of green light? 
(c) Golden sunshine flickered and sifted downwards: find 
a line in “The Sun In The Woods” that says the same thing. 
(d) Did your teacher describe to you the thickness and 
darkness of hemlock woods?. Ferns grow in dense, boggy 
woods too. Would there be hemlocks and ferns in Henry 
Van Dyke’s woods? Why? 
GRADES VII and VIII Composition 

First Lesson: On the choice of titles. . 

Have you ever been to London? If you have you will 
recognize the great city in the following sentences and selec- 
tions from H. V. Morton’s “The Spell of London”. Read 
the selections to yourself and note the headings which are 
the titles of the chapter in Morton’s book. Decide in your 
own mind as to the appropriateness of the title. Sometimes 
only a sentence has been culled but still it possesses the at- 
mosphere suggested by the title. : 

1. A voice in the Night: The night was so still, so warm, 
so alluring. London beneath a velvet southern sky .. . 
Behind our warm-lit windows how often do we think of 
the pilgrim going by outside, seeing in our life a vision of 
that which might have been to him, or the distant land of 
his heart’s desire? 2. Among the Kings: Westminster Abbey 
... 1 stood there recently beside our unknown warrior, who 
lies not only at the heart of London but also at the heart of 
England, here in magic earth in this sacred soil, so warm 
in love, so safe in honour. 3. Fleet Street: Theatres have emp- 
tied, traffic has thinned, supper parties have ended with a 
yawn and a-thought of bed. . . Fleet Street is working with 
its coat off. The only bed it officially recognizes is that on 
which a paper is placed every night like a fearsome and tru- 
culent infant! Fleet Street never sleeps and cannot afford to 
yawn. 4, One Hour of Life: Two negroes wearing silk hats 
and morning coats erect a little trestle and unpack a bag 
which contains small paper packets. A young man dressed like 
a chef wheels into position a barrow on which lies a sack 
of potatoes. A jazz band appears. Various seedy and several 
prosperous looking men lurk in the lane, holding carpet 
bags or old attache cases. They are all waiting for that 
stroke of the clock which will release on Leather Lane, from 
office, workshop and factory, a flood of clerks, typists, 
machine hands, artisans and hundreds of fluffy haired work 
girls who, walking arm in arm, contrive at the same time 
to eat apples or ice cream. 6. The Children’s Ward: I stop 
at the bedside of a beautiful girl of eight. The bed clothes 
outline her straight, slim little body. Her skin is pure pink 
and white, her hair spun gold with a deeper blush of brown 
in it, her eyes green-blue as the sea at Capri. Someone’s 
lonely little daughter! She smiles as we come up, and ceases 
to build bricks on her chest with such white hands. 7. Two 
In a Tower: Two men sit in a tall white tower at Croyden 
Aerodrome with earphones strapped to their heads, When 
they are not speaking on wireless waves, receiving tele- 
grams, writing figures in ledgers, or poring over maps, they 
can look out of the windows and watch the big Paris air liners 
swoop out of the sky. Behind the ianding grounds the green 
Surrey fields rise to a ridge on which, far off, the Crystal 
Palace holds two giant candlesticks in the air. 8. On a Sun- 
day: Every Saturday, Gladys covers her typewriter, pats 
her hair, pulls her hat over her eyes, and abandons the City 
of London to cats and caretakers. 9. Mayfair’s Cottage: 
Exactly three hundred and seven years ago there was a 
cottage in Mayfair: and nothing else: no lords, no ladies, 
no rich Jews, no gouty old men in arm-chairs, and not one 
solitary butler. 10. The Mild Giants: Every morning they 
come straining with a great clatter of hoofs over Black- 
friar’s Bridge, pulling a lorry piled high with boxes. One is 
a big bay with a white foot; the other is a big black with 
a star on his forehead. 11. Back Gardens: It seems a rule 
in certain crowded streets that the front of a house must 
be as glum as the face of a poker player. You must never 
be able to tell from the front of a house what is going on 
inside, But the back of the same house casts off restraint. 

Write the titles on the blackboard. Introduce the lesson 
by telling the pupils that with the help of H. V. Morton’s 
book they are all going to visit certain parts of the city. 
Tell them briefly what you can about each of the features 
of London suggested by the titles. Be sure not to give exact 
information from the selections, but such details as, for 
example: 3. Fleet Street: Fleet Street is that part of London 
where the great newspapers have their offices and presses 
—‘The Times”, “Observer”, etc. 4. All in a Row: The mod- 
ern parts of London (as in any city) as contrasted with the 
older parts. 5. One Hour of Life: Suggest to them the busy 
scenes at noon hour in the factory district. 6. Mayfair: The 
type of life lived in a stylish residential district. In other 
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words, prepare the class a little for what is to follow. Read 
then the selections in any order other than that of the 
titles on the blackboard. Have them choose the title suited 
to the sentence or selection. If they choose correctly does 
this suggest that the title is well chosen? Let them suggest 
other possible titles that might have been suitably used. 

Second Lesson: (See Outline for the month, Grade 
VII). As a second lesson it would be interesting and worth- 
while to study Morton’s style from these selections. In this 
lesson the aim should be to stress the value of successfully 
imitating a writer who has a recognized and pleasing style. 
You will find the children respond because they have an 
idea of the style which they are to attempt as well as some- 
thing to contribute of their very own. 


Some suggestions for the analysis of Morton’s style 

1. Note the terseness of his descriptions. The Oxford 
Concise Dictionary gives the following explanation of the 
term “terse”: “Free from cumbrousness and superfluity, 
smooth and concise’, The sentence under the title “All in 
a Row” is a notable example of this feature of Morton’s 
style as is also the single sentence in section 8. Notice how 
fully and clearly the picture is painted in “One Hour of 
Life’, and yet in how few words. The same characteristic 
is shown in “The Children’s Ward” which concludes with a 
particularly terse sentence which suggests much. For ex- 
ample, in that one sentence we learn what sort of disposi- 
tion that little patient possesses. Which part of the sentence 
tells us that? We learn how she amuses herself. We know 
that she has little strength or that she suffers from some 
injury of her back. Which phrase tells us that? And we real- 
ize that she has been a long time away from the sun and 
wind of the healthy child’s playground. What tells us that? 

Some one less gifted or accomplished than Morton might 
have written four or five sentences in place of that one, 
e.g. She was a patient child and accepted her lot uncom- 
plainingly, with a smile for every passerby. During the long 
hours when she had to lie so still she built brick castles. 
She could move her hands and arms only, however, and so 
her building ground had to be her own hollow little chest. 
She had lain here now for weeks patiently building her 
bricks with blanched little hands whose whiteness had long 
since ceased to remember the heat of the sun. 

Get your pupils to think of all that is suggested by the 
simple half sentence in section 9. “No lords, etc”, the luxury 
of the houses, their size, their retinue of servants, the dig- 
nity of the life, the beauty of the “ladies”, the formality 
of the entertainments, the display of wealth of the rich 
Jews, the high living suggested by the gouty old gentle- 
men; the ease of old age, etc., to bring home further this 
quality of terseness which Morton possesses to such a 
marked degree. 

2. Notice how frequently Morton uses similar phrases 
or clauses in a series. (a) The effective repetition of “so”’— 
in so still, so warm, so alluring. (b) The same device is used 
in “Among the Kings” and also the parallel phrasing in the 
first part: ‘‘at the heart of London, but also at the heart 
of England’. Have the class find further examples: (see 
sections 3 and 9 particularly). 

8. Notice the effectiveness of the excellent personification 
in Fleet Street. 


Some Suggestions for Written Work to Follow 

1. Write a sentence in imitation of Morton’s first in “A 
Voice in the Night” using some subject of your own inti- 
mate experience, e.g. “The water was so smooth, so clear, 
so inviting’; hills, mountains, river, road, evening sky, etc. 
8. Use the same personification—“‘working with its coat 
off’—in connection with a description of some exceedingly 
busy scene that you know yourself, e.g. The Railroad Sta- 
tion was working with its coat off; The Fire Hall was work- 
ing with its coat off; Main Street was... 4. All cities, and 
even towns and villages, have their “All in a Row’’ situa- 
tions. Have your class write a sentence or two descriptive 
of their own “New residential district’. 5. There is a paral- 
lel for “One Hour of Life” in all towns, In the country 
“Feeding the Poultry” offers plenty of animation for the 
hour of life. 7. Let the children note the effectiveness of 
the second sentence in its complete description of all the 
duties of the two men. Let them work up something here 
on their own airport or if one is lacking an effective sent- 
ence such as the one desired on “The Station Agent’. 
10. Mild Giants offers great opportunity and variety of sub- 
ject especially if the title is altered to include modern 
motor vehicles. 11. London is noted for its “Back Gardens” 
but in Canada we have usually the reverse situation, ‘Back 
Yards” are, however, a revelation. 
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